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Social Security Act Amended 
in August 


IVE bills amending the Social 
Fe security Act were signed by 

President Eisenhower on August 
30, 1957. All affect the program of 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance. 

Public Law No. 226 makes applica- 
ble to all interstate instrumentalities 
the provision of the 1956 amendments 
that has permitted certain States to 
divide a State or local retirement 
system into two parts and provide 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance coverage for those present 
employees who want such coverage 
(and for all new employees). 

The law also gives 2 years’ addi- 
tional time (through 1959) for re- 
troactive coverage to be arranged for 
employees both of the interstate in- 
strumentalities and for employees of 
State and local government affected 
by an agreement or modification of 
an agreement between a State and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Retroactive coverage 
arranged after 1957 cannot begin 
before January 1, 1956. 

A third provision of Public Law 
No. 226 removes the bar to coverage 
of policemen and firemen covered by 
a State or local government retire- 
ment system in Alabama, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Maryland, New York, and 
Tennessee. Coverage of these two 
groups had been made possible in 
Florida, North Carolina, Oregon, 


South Carolina, and South Dakota 
by earlier legislation. 

Under Public Law No. 227, Califor- 
nia, 


Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
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Rhode Island were added to the 
group of States authorized to divide 
a State or local government retire- 
ment system for purposes of obtain- 
ing old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance coverage for that part of 
the employees who want such cover- 
age. This change increases to 13 the 
number of States that have this 
authorization. 

Public Law No. 229 facilitates the 
provision of coverage for State and 
local government employees in the 
13 States. If certain safeguards are 
furnished, these States may provide 
coverage on the basis of a single 


referendum. The States that wish 
to continue to use the former system 
may do so. 

Public Law No. 238 provides that 
survivor benefits will be payable te 
aliens living outside the United 
States who are the survivors of cer- 
tain servicemen. Such individuals 
will thus not have to fulfill the re- 
quirements that generally prevent 
payment of benefits to alien bene- 
ficiaries living abroad (described in 
detail in the September 1956 issue 
of the BuLLetry). Benefits may be 
paid if the individual on whose wages 
and self-employment income the 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 

Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family)..... 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
General assistance (per case) ... 


Unemployment insurance: 


Initial claims (in thousands) ...... 
Beneficiaries, weekly averaye (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


oer ee ee eeeee 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


July June July 

1957 1957 1956 
owen eens 10,567 10,342 8,451 
wndibnwrws $570 $555 $445 
$64.10 $63.99 $62.91 
$67.58 $66.82 $71.65 
BARES is PE 2,501 2,504 2,519 
icmmaaat 2,391 2,399 2,222 
ox edeeal 109 108 106 
286 284 260 
Bp ey eee ee 290 294 288 
mat oh PY $59.01 $58.66 $55.11 
96.83 96.52 89.53 
ccteamuaas 64.32 63.87 60.46 
59.45 59.10 56.35 
pores. 55.78 54.90 52.28 
wi ep.arune 1,267 881 1,118 
1,061 1,172 976 
ier rere $130 $124 $112 
webu ned $27.59 $27.44 $26.93 








benefits are payable dies while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces or as the 
result of disease or injury incurred in 
or aggravated by such service. 

This law also eliminates the “living 
with” requirement for receipt of 
wife’s, husband’s, mother’s, widow’s, 
and widower’s benefits and for that 
purpose changes the procedure for 
determining who is, under State law, 
a wife, widow, husband, or widower. 
A parent ordinarily is not eligible 
for benefits when there are other 
survivors who are actually or poten- 
tially eligible for benefits. A savings 
clause provides, however, that when 
a parent was receiving benefits or 
had filed proof no later than August 
31, 1957, that he had been receiving 
at least half his support from the 
deceased worker, payment of bene- 
fits to him is not barred when a 
widow or widower becomes eligible 
because of these changes. 

The Internal Revenue Code and 
pertinent sections of the Social Se- 
curity Act are amended by Public 
Law No. 239. This amendment ex- 
tends for a maximum of 2 years (in 
general, through April 15, 1959) the 
time within which a minister who 
could have elected coverage as a 
self-employed person in 1955 may 
do so. It also provides that a min- 
ister who elects to be covered shall 
include the rental value of a parson- 
age and certain other noncash re- 


muneration in determining his earn- 
ings from self-employment. In addi- 
tion, the law validates certain remu- 
neration paid to ministers by non- 
profit organizations and erroneously 
reported as wages. 


Program Operations 


In Juty, for the first time, disabled 
workers aged 50-64 were awarded 
monthly disability insurance benefits, 
as provided by the 1956 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. By the 
end of July nearly 91,000 disabled 
workers were receiving benefits at a 
monthly rate of $6.7 million. About 
81,000 of, the beneficiaries were re- 
ceiving full-rate benefits averaging 
$80.41 a month. Almost 10,000 bene- 
ficiaries who were also receiving a 
workmen’s compensation benefit or 
another Federal benefit based on 
disability—other than compensation 
payable by the Veterans Administra- 
tion for a service-connected disability 
—had their disability insurance bene- 
fit reduced by the amount of such 
benefit. As a result, their reduced- 
rate benefits averaged only $20.65 a 
month. The disability insurance bene- 
fits for about 4,000 workers were 
completely offset by other benefits 
that they were receiving because of 
disability. Benefits first became pay- 
able for July 1957, although appli- 
cations could be filed any time after 
September 1956. Applications have 


been filed by many more individuals 
and are being processed; for those 
who meet the requirements, benefits 
will be paid retroactively to July 
1957. 

Because of the large number of 
awards to disabled workers aged 50- 
64, monthly benefit awards num- 
bered 281,000 in July—more than 
double the number awarded in July 
1956. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $10.5 million were awarded 
in July to 54,600 persons; the aver- 
age lump-sum amount per worker 
represented in the awards was 
$200.67. 

Monthly benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program were going at the end of 
July to 10.6 million persons—225,000 
more than at the end of June. Two- 
fifths of the increase was accounted 
for by persons receiving disability 
benefits and more than one-third by 
old-age beneficiaries. Monthly bene- 
fits being paid at the end of July 
totaled $569.6 million, about $15.0 
million more than the monthly rate 
at the end of June. 

At the end of June 1957, monthly 
benefits were being withheld from 
312,000 beneficiaries entitled to old- 
age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, wid- 
ower’s, mother’s, or parent’s benefits. 
The number withheld had declined 
from 327,000 at the beginning of the 

(Continued on page 19) 





July 
1957 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (im thousands) .................00c0e0- 70,228 
ied era aa as ee i are Ce ee oe ee ra 67,221 
Pc chieesen kine Sa eect codeine nels ueeelrteee 3,007 
Personal income 1 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

a ice oS Saeed ain ue adds eke oa bdaeeae abe $345.5 
ee UE IE IIOMIIOIIES. wg noo ccc ccccccnenccascceecsces 240.9 
ES A ee eee neem Pan oie 40.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.......... 41.7 
Social insurance and related payments................ccceeeeee: 16.0 
eS os |g ae iin © nig aielinal ei Rake ROMREA 2.7 
SR eee ie aie sis kale bib gawd 4k 4s LOMO ORR wae Pale 10.4 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................ 6.8 

oremer peace tsadex. * * af] fbems..........ccccccssccccccccccccvesces 120.8 
a a ka ww wei we Worn A Oe alae 117.4 
I CN a Sa hl ela Tk gee ae eat ed aro 138.4 


1Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with the 1957 data, two rela- 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
, (“with a job but not at work”) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a 


Commerce. 


June July Calendar year 
1957 1956 1956 1955 
69,842 69,489 67,530 65,847 
66,504 66,655 64,979 63,193 

3,337 2,833 2,551 2,654 

$344.8 $325.6 $326.9 $305.9 
240.1 225.7 227.2 210.3 
40.5 39.6 39.6 39.2 
41.6 40.0 39.8 37.3 
16.3 13.5 14.2 13.0 
2.7 2.5 2.6 2.5 
10.4 10.0 9.2 8.8 
6.8 5.7 5.7 5.2 
120.2 117.0 116.2 114.5 
116.2 114.8 111.7 110.9 
137.9 132.7 132.6 128.0 


month for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates 
by almost the same amount. 
® Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 
4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Social Welfare Expenditures in the 
United States, 1955-56 


This review of social welfare expenditures in the United 
States carries forward the data and analyses on trends in Fed- 
eral, State, and local government spending that have been 
presented in the Bulletin beginning in 1951.! 

Data for the fiscal year 1955-56 and some estimates going back 
to 1890 are given in the article, which also discusses some of the 
reasons for including or excluding certain items in the series. 


der civilian public programs took 

the same proportion—8.6 percent 
—of the total national output in the 
fiscal year 1955-56 as in the preced- 
ing year, although they increased by 
more than $2 billion. The major ex- 
penditures were made for education 
and social insurance. 

As in 1954-55, the growth in old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance accounted for a large part of 
the increase in total social welfare 
expenditures. The $1,049-million in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program was actually larger than 
the net increase in all social insur- 
ance payments combined. 

In view of the increasing impor- 
tance of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance in relation to total 
welfare expenditures, it is of interest 
to note that in the fiscal year 1956-57 
expenditures under this program in- 
creased $1,179 million to $6,665 mil- 
lion. Preliminary figures are also 
available for the State and railroad 
unemployment insurance programs, 
which together made payments in 
1956-57 that were slightly more than 
$200 million above the 1955-56 
amounts. Data for public assistance 


G ace et welfare expenditures un- 





* Director, Division of Program Research, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

1For the early history of the programs 
included in the series, see the Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, February 1953, pages 3-12; 
for a description of the programs and an- 
nual data from 1934-55 to 1953-54, see the 
Bulletin, October 1955, pages 3-14; for a 
description of the public housing program, 
newly added to the series, and data for 
1954-55, see the Bulletin, October 1956, 
pages 3-10. 
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indicate that assistance payments 
and costs of administration for the 
four federally aided programs and 
general assistance combined were $3.2 
billion in 1956-57, compared with 
$3.1 billion in 1955-56. Data for most 
of the other Federal programs for 
1956-57 either are available in pre- 
liminary form or will become avail- 
able within a few months, but most 
of the State and local estimates can- 
not be prepared in less than a year 
after the fiscal year to which they 
relate. 


Historical Trends in 
Welfare Expenditures 


The basic series on social welfare 
expenditures in the United States 
that has been developed by the So- 
cial Security Administration carries 
the data back to the fiscal year 
1934-35. Staff time has never been 
available for the preparation of com- 
parable estimates for earlier years. 
Indeed, the data for the first few 
years in the series are not strictly 
comparable with those for recent 
years, in the sense that most of the 
underlying estimates and statistical 
series from which the data are de- 
rived have been refined and improved 
over the years. When such refine- 
ments are made, it is usually possible 
to make corrections for only a few 
of the earlier years. The data for 
programs under the Social Security 
Act are reported figures; States op- 
erating public assistance and unem- 
ployment insurance programs have 
been, from the beginning, required 
to make statistical reports as a con- 
dition for receipt of the Federal 
grants for the programs. Some of 
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the other data—those for the vet- 
erans’ programs, for example—also 
come from operating reports, and 
there has been relatively little change 
in classification of the data. In gen- 
eral, however, the farther back one 
goes the greater the necessity to use 
approximate figures, particularly 
those relating to State and local 
programs. 

A number of revisions of previously 
published figures are incorporated in 
table 1 and the derived tables pre- 
sented in this article. Some of the 
revisions are small in amount and 
result from the use of new source 
data or refined methods of estima- 
ting. One large change appears in 
the figures for public aid in 1934-35. 
A recheck of these estimates that 
was undertaken for a special purpose 
brought to light an error in the data 
previously presented. The primary 
source of the error was the inclusion 
of certain expenditures under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration program—which in different 
source documents are variously classi- 
fied as Federal and as State-local ex- 
penditures—in both the Federal and 
the State-local sections of the table. 
The duplicated amounts have now 
been taken out of the State-local ex- 
penditures; except for the fiscal year 
1934-35, and to a lesser extent 1935- 
36, the amounts involved were rela- 
tively small. 

Even an approximate picture of 
long-term trends in the development 
of social welfare expenditures is of 
interest and value. For that reason, 
estimates for the years 1890, 1913, 
and 1929—which were developed in- 
dependently by the author last year 
for presentation at a meeting of the 
American Economic Association—are 
included in tables 2 and 5. 

In 1890, all social welfare expendi- 
tures amounted to about 2.4 percent 
of the Nation’s total output. By that 
year, the United States had a well- 
developed system of public..primary 
education. Compulsory school-attend- 


3 








ance laws were still few in number, 
however, and the rather widespread 
use and acceptance of child labor 
held down attendance in many areas. 
Though tax support for high schools 
had begun in the 1870’s, the real de- 
velopment of public secondary edu- 
cation came after 1900. In 1890, pub- 
lic expenditures for education, almost 
exclusively from State and local 
funds, were about 1 percent of the 
total national output. 

Veterans’ benefits, including medi- 
cal care, involved expenditures only 
slightly smaller than the amount 
spent for education in 1890 and rep- 
resented almost as large a share of 
the gross national product as did 
total veterans’ benefits in 1955-56. 
The Federal Government was also 
spending a small amount for the op- 
eration of the marine hospital serv- 
ice, which had its beginnings in 1798, 


and for quarantine and other public 
health activities of a limited nature. 
In the States and localities, the move- 
ment for environmental sanitation 
and general public health services 
that had begun in the 1850’s was 
getting well under way. Specialized 
institutional care for the sick, the 
mentally ill or retarded, the blind, 
and the deaf and for children and 
aged persons represented a forward 
step from the local poorhouse. State 
and local expenditures in 1890 for 
these purposes and for local poor 
relief can only be roughly estimated, 
and the classification of such expen- 
ditures as health or as public welfare 
is far from clear cut. Together, pub- 
lic expenditures for health and as- 
sistance or welfare services came to 
less than % of 1 percent of the total 
national output. 

By 1913, just before the beginning 


of World War I, secondary education 
had expanded significantly, and gen- 
eral public health activities had 
grown in extent and importance. Vet- 
erans’ pensions, on the other hand, 
had declined in relation to the grow- 
ing national output, as the major im- 
pact of the Civil War lessened with 
the passage of the years. 

Social insurance for workers in in- 
dustry and commerce began, in this 
country as in most others throughout 
the world, with workmen’s compensa- 
tion. A Federal law covering civilian 
employees of the Federal Government 
engaged in hazardous jobs was 
adopted in 1908, and the first State 
law to be held constitutional was 
enacted in 1911. By 1929, workmen’s 
compensation laws were in effect in 
44 States, Alaska, and Hawaii. Special 
retirement systems for State and 
local government employees—pri- 


Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures under civilian public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1955-56 | 





{In millions; revised estimates] 





! 
1934-35 | 1939-40 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 
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Program | | 1951-52 | 1952-53 | 1953-54 1954-55 | 1955-56 
es 
| Total 
| ) | | 
ict ccedaathlsncea some sawednulisanninenanwe | $6,811.1 | $9,101.3 | $7,992.3 |$24,099.8 {$24 ,00 $25 074.6 |$26,542.2 |$29,141.7 |$32,155.5 | $34 ,522.6 
ER ee Pe : 383.7 | 1,214.9] 1,363.5] 4,764.7 | 4,759.2 | 5,665.4 | 6,600.0] 8,245.2] 9,862.3] 10,585.0 
ES ey ay ee ee eee 2,997.6 | 3,597.0 1,029.7 2,494.8 | 2,591.1 2,583.0 2,726.3 2,786.7 3,001.6 | 3,113.1 
Health and medical services ?__._._.....----..-------- 641.8 799.2 995.9 2,388.3 | 2,673.9 2,823.2 2,895.7 2,978.5 3,074.2 | 3,249.7 
Other welfare services__-__-_- ESO SAE ASE a 113.3 | 171.0 285.2 616.4 660.6 | 675.5 761.1 867.8 885.4 | 1,015.0 
Ee ee eee ee 449.8 535.0 914.2 | 6,534.5 506.1 | 4,720.1 4,220.9 $,115.1 | 4,369.3] 4,619.0 
I ee ee eee mcncpone mm: 2,224.9 | 2,780.0 | 3,392.6 | 7,289.1 | 7,782.8 | 8,573.5 | 9,291.4 | 10,083.6 | 10,874.1 | 11,830.2 
gE ee I eee itacaneee fake El 4.2 11.0 | 12.0 2:3 | 33.9 46.8 64.8 | 88.6 | 110.6 
|——_—_—- es Saree ae ee ert eer” Pa Sane ee ae =) ome 
From Federal funds 
| 
niacin niaiinrinnuionintidngiritsndintinamne | 2,966.0 | 3,235.9 | 2,375.5 9,585.2 | 9,663.7 | 9,905.5 | 10,541.7 | 11,407.4 | 13,186.0 | 14,606. 1 
ESL AAT LL 98.7}  350.1| 704.5] 1,911.3] 2,710.2| 3,330.3] 4,213.8] 5,073.9| 6,429.2) 7,528.7 
Old-age and survivors insurance.___--_._- 1A SES eas | 28.1] 266.8| 784.1 | 1'568.5 | 2'087.0 | 2°716.9| 31364.2| 4'436.3| 51485.2 
EE ee ee eee ee See ar | 116.8 | 144.9 | 304.4 | 321.0 390.7 465.1 | 490.4 575.6 603.2 
Public employee retirement *_............--.--------- 90.0 | 107.5 | 184.8 | 433.4 553.6 | 585.0 654.4 | 735.8 799.8 935.7 
Unemployment insurance and employment service ®...| (7) 65.8;  90.5|/ 213.6] 177.8! 195.3 230.6 291.3 354.1 338.9 
Railroad unemployment insurance----_-....--.-.------ Paneters = 18.9 | 4.3 | 119.6 | 28.3 | 26.3 57.8 100.4 158.6 59.7 
Railroad temporary disability insurance. -..-- 2-2-2. 222|2222 rico) eee-|ee--------| 81-1 | 8.9] 27.7 45.4 45.8 54.2 52.7 
Workmen’s compensation, total__..-.-.--...---------- 8.7 | 13.0 | 13.2 | 25.1 | a3. 1 | 38.3 43.6 46.0 50.6 53.2 
Hospitalization and medical benefits °_..._...._- 3.8 | 5.3 | 4.8 | 5.2 | 4.6 | 6.0 6.0 6.3 6.9 6.8 
SESS EE ae ee eos ee ee 2,373.7 | 2,244.2 | 419.3 | 1,101.8 | 1,194.5 1,209.6 1,359.2 1,418.0 1,502.8 1,553.8 
ket a concn wkigitieeniosbneaspnimepesiensinn | 279.4 417.6 | 1,095.8 | 1,187.7 | 1,209.1 1,358.8 1,406.1 1,440.8 | 1,462.8 
Saisie oo ee an me ee 1.7 | 6.0 | 6.8 | 5 4 11.9 61.9 | 91.0 
Health and medical services ?___..- ee es 16.8 51.2 126.9 | 256.6 318.6 350.3 341.7 311.5 299.0 349.2 
Hospital and medical care... ..........-...--.---------|---------- 5.0| 15.7] 51.0 55.8| 64.7 68.8 67.1 68.0 77.8 
NN ne - “s, lf See eee | 1.0 1.5 | 60.3 110.0 126.1 111.4 96.1 84.9 71.3 
Maternal and child health services----..........-.-....].-..------ 7.7 | 55.1 | 20.0 | 23.6 | 24.5 26.9 24.0 23.6 | 27.6 
Other community and related health services....._.___}_..-..-_-- 37.5 | 54.6 | 125.3 | 129.2 | 135.0 134.6 124.3 122.5 | 172.5 
Other welfare services -_--....------- riewtwseawbeue eee 2.1 9.7 | 87.0 166.7 167.4 142.6 194.7 265.4 244.2 318.5 
Vocational rehabilitation, total. --.-..-....-.-.---- 1.0 2.0 | 7.5 21.0 21.7 22.8 23.6 23.6 26.0 33.1 
Medical rehabilitation *_--..--................. s “a 23 | | 3.7 3.9 4.3 4.4 4.4 5.7 6.8 
Institutional and other care "__.........-..2-----------} 1.1 6.1 16.0 21.7 22.3 13.8 25.6 58.1 41.4 50.3 
No i ekaneonsbaccenindwelonaneeeren (7) 47.4 119.7 118.2 98.5 137.7 176.3 169.5 227.7 
cccccabesdicewecdndsencnpbarceocsssuleasmenicer 1.6 16.1 4.3 5.2 | 7.5 7.8 7.4 7.3 7.4 
Veterans’ programs ?________..---_-.--- sean einem e mae 449.8 535.0 914.2 6,063.4 5,171.4 | 4,577.3 4,106.8 4,012.3 4,307.7 4,529.8 
Pensions and compensation !________-...__-_------------ 390.2 447.8 755.9 2,092.8 2,120.8 2,195.0 2,467.7 2,534.1 2,712.3 2,826.0 
ne ntnmconasdnn eibpeien aiimebiniaeienenmie 24.1 148.3 11.0 My (13) (33) (33) (33) 
Health and medical services..................-..------ 58.9 86.2 114.5 742.0 691.1 764.8 737.4 740.1 761.1 757.2 
EE, ee 56.0 72.1 98.3 585.9 584.7 649.5 647.4 687.9 728.1 730.0 
CE EEE ee ee 2.9 14.1 16.2 156.2 106.4 115.2 90.0 52.2 33.0 27.2 
EERE EES SS ER SS RL OE RE (ee EOE (Sea SPN 9.7 | 2,689.1 2,020.5 1,382.2 704.6 590.0 700.0 803.5 
NE eee mr 1.0 10.0 391.1 328.1 234.7 197.1 148.1 134.4 143.0 
eg eee earmnebuannvanmenekee 24.9 41.5 112.6 73.4 &2.8 173.5 291.4 275.2 329.1 235.2 
TEL 05k nthe dblhks conadohnhonteusakcossdiibeebacse 4.2 11.0 12.0 18.8 21.9 $4.1 51.1 74.0 90.9 
See footnotes at end of tadle. 
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marily teachers, policemen, and fire- 
men—were in existence in a few lo- 
calities before 1900. The Federal civil- 
service retirement system was estab- 
lished in 1920. By 1929, combined 
payments under these various pro- 
grams amounted to about $340 mil- 
lion and represented about 0.3 per- 
cent of the gross national product. 

Further expansion in secondary 
school education and the development 
of public support for higher educa- 
tion after World War I brought total 
government expenditures for public 
education in 1929 to a level where 
they accounted for about 2.3 percent 
of the total national output. This 
proportion is only about a fifth less 
than the share of the national output 
used for public education in 1955-56. 

Mother’s pension laws, designed to 
make it possible for orphans, and, 


under later provisions, for other chil- 
dren without paternal support, to live 
at home with their mothers rather 
than in institutions or foster homes, 
were adopted in a number of States 
even before World War I. In the 
mid-twenties, a few States began to 
experiment with old-age assistance 
laws. Most of these laws and most of 
the mother’s pension laws were per- 
missive rather than mandatory on 
the localities, with little or none of 
the cost borne by the State govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, there was some 
expansion in public aid during these 
years. These newer developments, to- 
gether with the continued gradual 
spread of public health activities, 
brought total social welfare expendi- 
tures as defined here to about 4 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 
1929. 


Three major developments largely 
account for the changing relative 
importance of social welfare expendi- 
tures in subsequent years. The great 
depression of the thirties at its low- 
est point cut the national output to 
almost half what it had been in 1929. 
After some delay, the National Gov- 
ernment stepped into the situation 
with major expenditures for public 
aid. Regular expenditures for health, 
education, veterans’ programs, and 
the limited social insurance programs 
then in existence were continued and 
expanded. As a result, social welfare 
expenditures in 1934-35 accounted for 
slightly less than 10 percent of the 
gross national product. 

The second overshadowing change 
was the tremendous expansion of the 
national output during World War 
II and the utilization of that output 


Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures under civilian public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 
1955-56—Continued 


{In millions; revised estimates] 





Program | 1934-35 1939-40 





| re 


Social insurance 


1944-45 


------------------| $3,845.1 | $5,865.4 | $5,616.8 |$14,514.6 ($14,342. 


| 1949-50 | 1950-51 
| Mandi 


1951-52 | 1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 





From State and local funds 





} 


$15, 269.1 |$16,000.5 |$17,734.3 |s18,009. $19, 916.5 

















Pe ee schist clahaiedia-cinastndhapdiata ot 285.0 864.8 | 659.2 2,853.4 2,049.0 2,335.1 2,386.2} 3,171.3 | 3,433.1 3,056.3 
Public employee retirement 5__...........-..-.--- ani 120.0 147.0 198.0 | 310.0 367.0 414.0 460.0 | 515.0 565.0 620.0 
Unemployment insurance and employment service-- ( 485.9 71.3 1,868.2 | 872.7 991.8 | 912.9 1,588.8 1,759.9 1,282.5 
State temporary disability insurance, total §_.....-...).......---|..----- 5.1 | 72.3 139.6 178.0 | 197.9 | 210.5 218.8 232.0 
Hospital and medical benefits §__....._.__. ae ae 2.5 9.8 12.2 | 14.9 17.6 20.6 22.7 
Workmen’s compensation, total !®______- 165.0 231.9 384.8 | 602.9 | 669.7 751.3 | 815.4 | 857.0 889.4 921.8 
Hospitalization and medical benefits §..........-..- 62.2 84.7 | 117.2 187.8 211.4 | 239.0 | 264.0 | 293.7 313.1 333.2 
WE Re ehcncoahetad Gacdcackaacucscondsbidebnascus 623.9 1,352.8 | 610.4 1,393.0 1,396.6 1,373.4 | 1,367.1 | 1,368.7 1,498.8 1,559.3 
— a Se Ee Oe ee 623.9 843.2 610.4 | 1,393.0 | 1,396.6 | 1,373.4 | 1,367.1 | 1,368.7 | 1,498.8 1,559.3 
hey SRS A eRe en Medi Eee eens Omer ert a ee a RA Se Se Oe 
Health and medical services 3_....................-..--- 625.0 748.0 | 869.0 | 2,131.7 2,355.3 2,472.9 | 2,554.0 | 2,667.0 2,775.2 2,900.5 
Hospital and medical care.....--- Ss ie Se EE 410.0 470.0 | 1,123.0 1,255.0 | 1,391.0 1,482.0 1,542.0 1,571.0 1,628.0 
a ere ce sea | 40.0 | 50.0 | 302.0 334.0 | 321.0 309.0 262.0 298.0 252.0 
Maternal and child health services-_--_.--.-- ee ee eee 6.0 | 6.8 | 9.7 11.3 11.9 13.0 66.0 69.2 76.5 
Other community and related health services_........-|......-.--} 292.0 342.2 | 697.0 | 755.0 | 749.0 750.0 797.0 837.0 944.0 
Ue We Gr ik aii tc diiwncdenwSdees se 111.2 161.3 | 198.2 | 449.7 493.2 | 532.9 566.4 602.4 641.2 696.5 
Vocational rehabilitation, total.......................- 1.2 2.1 | 2.7 9.0 | 9.3 | 10.6 | 11.6 12.4 15.1 19.0 
pe eae ee ae kf .2 | a 3.7 | 3.9 | 4.3 | 4.4 4.4 3.5 4.2 
Institutional and other care.........................-. 110.0 | 120.0 | 140.0 | 301.0 | 334.0 | 362.0 | 384.0 408.0 429.0 474.0 
Sate eg RR ROR a ie eee ee i; @ | @& (7) 39.0 | 46.5 | 54.4 57.2 63.0 69.0 65.4 
ee ce Badin dbcccdacacducnddnckcdaetbwndane (7) 39.2 | 55.5 | 100.7 | 103.4 | 105.9 113.6 119.0 128.1 138.1 
aa Weer cecal dete ca! | 471.1 | 334.7 142.8 114.1 102.8 61.6 89.2 
SI tee Ca Ok anikd penddawcdddacudcconwanccdcessaas 2,200.0 | 2,738.5 | 3,280.0] 7,215.7 | 7,700.0 | 8,400.0} 9,000.0] 9,804.4 | 10,545.00} 11,595.0 
Public housing...--.-- sclaiaacbbanskasiabimdadéibiacts oe Se aaieall Je-stasoo- — 3.4} 120) "12.7 13.7 14. 19.7 
| 














1 Data represent expenditures from*public funds (general and special) and 
trust accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to 
such accounts and loans; include capital outlay for hospitals, public elementary 
and secondary schools, and publicly controlled higher education; include admin- 
istrative expenditures. Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal Government, most 
States, and some localities; for other States and localities fiscal years cover various 
12-month periods ended in the specified year. Data for education and workmen’s 
compensation relate to continental United States only; for other programs, data 
include some payments and expenditures outside continental United States. 
(State temporary disability insurance programs operate in 4 States only.) 

2 Excludes expenditures for domiciliary care (in institutions other than mental 
and tuberculosis) included under institutional care; excludes health and medical 
services provided in connection with veterans’ programs, public education, public 
assistance, workmen’s compensation, State temporary disability insurance, 
and vocational rehabilitation (included in total expenditures shown for those 
programs); also excludes international health activities, and medical expenditures 
of the Military Establishment and the Atomic Energy Commission and those 
provided subordinate to the performance of other functions, such as those of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

3 Excludes Federal bonus payments, appropriations to Government life insur- 
ance trust fund, and accounts of several small revolving funds. 

4 Federal and State subsidies (and administrative costs) for low-cost housing. 

6 Excludes refunds of employee contributions to those leaving service. Federal 
expenditures include retirement pay of military personnel. 

6 Includes unemployment compensation for veterans of the Korean conflict 
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(beginning 1952-53) and for Federal employees (beginning 1954-55). 

7 Not available. 

8 Included in total shown directly above; excludes administrative expenditures, 
not separately available but included for entire program in preceding line. 

* Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled (beginning 1950-51), and, from State and local 
funds, general assistance. 

10 Work program earnings, other emergency aid programs, and value of surplus 
food distributed to needy persons. (From 1935-36 through 1939-40, includes 
unknown amount of surplus food distributed to institutions.) 

11 Includes value of surplus foods for school lunches or nonprofit institutions. 
(See footnote 10.) 

12 Includes burial awards. 

13 Net refunds. 

4 Vocational rehabilitation, specially adapted homes and automobiles for 
disabled veterans, counseling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guarantees, and, begin- 
ning 1949-50, domiciliary care; for earlier years, domiciliary care included with 
health and medical services. 

1s Payments by private insurance carriers, State funds, and self-insurers of 
benefits payable under State law and estimated State costs of administering State 
funds and of supervising private operations, Administrative costs of private 
insurance carriers and self-insurers not available. Before 1948-49 excludes all 
administrative costs for workmen’s compensation. 

16 State expenditures for bonus and other payments and services for veterans; 
local data not available. 








for military purposes. Increased em- 
ployment opportunities and family in- 
comes during the war years had a 
part in holding down insurance and 
assistance expenditures. Although 
total social welfare expenditures in- 
creased 4 percent in dollar amounts 
from 1934-35 to 1943-44, in the latter 
year they represented only 3.5 per- 
cent of the gross national product. 
The third development, which has 
not yet reached its full potential, 
started with the Social Security Act 
of 1935 and the foundation it laid 
for a nationwide system of social in- 
surance. The depression of the thir- 
ties brought home to the American 
people the realization that they no 
longer had a predominantly agricul- 
tural economy with an open frontier. 
With an increasing proportion of the 
population working as employees and 
with farmers also becoming largely 
dependent on cash income, a new 
institutional mechanism was needed 
to channel money incomes to persons 
for whom earned income had been 
interrupted or had ceased because of 
unemployment, illness, retirement, or 
the death of the family breadwinner. 
Social insurance, with benefits re- 
lated in amount (though not entirely 
proportionately) to the individual’s 


past earnings and paid without re- 
gard to other income, provided a 
mechanism well-suited to a competi- 
tive, free-enterprise economy. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 
set up two major social insurance 
programs. It laid the basis for a na- 
tionwide system of unemployment in- 
surance through the provision for a 
uniform Federal tax on employers 
against which could be offset, up to 
90 percent of the tax, any contribu- 
tions paid (or excused) under a State 
unemployment insurance law meeting 
certain requirements. The require- 
ments under the act related primarily 
to administration and included the 
provision that the insurance benefits 
must be administered in conjunction 
with a system of public employment 
offices; restrictions on the use of the 
benefits to depress labor standards or 
prevent union membership; and re- 
quirements that the State insurance 
reserves be deposited in a trust fund 
in the United States Treasury (to 
prevent adverse effects on the fiscal 
position of the Federal Government), 
that regular statistical reports be 
made to the Federal Government, and 
that (under a 1939 amendment) the 
employees be selected on a merit sys- 
tem basis. 


Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures as percent of gross national product, 
selected fiscal years, 1889-90 through 1955-56 


[Revised estimates] 
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| Public | and 
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Gross iL... = 
national 
Fiscal years = Social 
billions) | Total insur- 
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2, ee $13.0 2.4 (1) 
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4.0 9 ‘1 6 3.1 
4.0 8 ‘1 6 2.9 
3.7 9 12 6 3.1 
4.8 ‘9 12 6 3.1 
3.8 ‘8 12 ‘6 2.9 
3.1 .7 2 5 | 2.6 
1.9 6 12 oa 2.1 
‘8 5 ‘1 4] 3 1.7 
5 4 1 | 3 1.5 
‘5 ‘5 “1 | 4 1.6 
6 5 2 | 1.5 1.8 
7 5 2 | 3.0 1.9 
7 6 | 12 | 2.8 2.2 
8 te 2 2.7 2.4 
‘9 9 2 | 2.5 2.8 
‘8 9 2 1.8 2.5 
‘8 ‘8 2 | 1.4 2.5 
‘8 8 .2 | 1.2 2.6 
8 ‘8 2 1.1 2.8 
8 ‘8 2 1.2 2.9 
8 8 3 1.1 2.9 














1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes other welfare. 
3 Included with public aid. 


By 1937, all 48 States, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii had 
unemployment insurance laws in 
effect. The benefit provisions vary 
considerably from State to State, as 
do the effective rates of contributions. 
Benefits are nominally about 50 per- 
cent of previous wages, but as a re- 
sult of fixed dollar maximums they 
have in recent years, for the country 
as a whole, been only about one-third 
of average covered earnings. There 
are also a few groups still not cov- 
ered—primarily agricultural and do- 
mestic workers and employees in 
small establishments in some States. 
In general, however, barring major 
changes in social policy, any large 
fluctuations in the proportion of the 
national output going into unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in the future 
will result from changes in employ- 
ment conditions. The figures in table 
1 reflect the way in which unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits expand and 
contract as employment falls off or 
picks up. To assess adequately the 
extent and limits of the employment 
stabilization effects of unemployment 
insurance it is, of course, necessary 
to look at month-to-month changes in 
contribution income as well as in 
benefit payments.? 

The other social insurance program 
established by the original Social 
Security Act was a national system 
of old-age insurance, now covering 
90 percent of the total paid labor 
force of the country and providing 
also disability and survivor protec- 
tion. Although old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefit payments 
are somewhat affected by employ- 
ment conditions—a tight labor mar- 
ket makes possible and encourages 
employment rather than retirement 
—the major changes in payments 
under this program are long-term. 
Up to the present, aggregate benefit 
payments under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance have in- 
creased (from $28 million in the fiscal 
year 1939-40 to $5,485 million in 
1955-56 and $6,665 million in 1956-— 
57). There are, in addition to the 
statutory changes in the benefit 
rates, two reasons for the increase: 


2See Ida C. Merriam, “Social Security 
Programs and Economic Stability,” in Pol- 
icies to Combat Depression, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Princeton 
University Press, 1956. 
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the expansion of coverage, which is 
now almost complete, and the gradual 
maturing of the program, which is 
by No means complete, as the discus- 
sion below indicates. 

The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity and the Congress in 1935 recog- 
nized that self-employed persons and 
those engaged in agriculture needed 
old-age insurance protection as much 
as did wage and salary workers. Be- 
cause of doubts as to whether a 
broader coverage could be effectively 
enforced and administered, however, 
the 1935 act covered only industrial 
and commercial employees. The 1950 
amendments resulted in the first 
major extension of coverage, bring- 
ing in most of the urban self-em- 
ployed and some agricultural workers, 
as well as a few other groups, effec- 
tive January 1951. Self-employed 
farmers were brought under cover- 
age beginning in January 1955 
(through the 1954 amendments to the 
act). Most State and local govern- 
ment employees are now eligible for 
coverage through voluntary agree- 
ments. Amendments in 1956 extended 
coverage to members of the military 
services. The only major groups in 
paid employment who are now ex- 
cluded from coverage are most Fed- 
eral civilian employees, self-employed 
physicians, persons whose self-em- 
ployment earnings are less than $400 
a year, and nonregularly employed 
farm and domestic workers. 

The data in table 1 do not reflect 
any major change in the scope or 
character of the benefits provided 
under the program. (The original act 
had been amended, before benefits 
became payable, by the addition of 
survivor insurance, and disability in- 
surance benefits were first paid in 
August 1957.) They do reflect the 
timing of adjustments made in the 
benefit formula in response to 
changes in the value of money and 
in wage levels. The basic intent of 
a social insurance program with bene- 
fits related to wages is to assure bene- 
ficiaries of the means to achieve a 
level of living that bears some under- 
stood relationship to their level of 
living while earning. The relationship 
may vary at different earnings levels 
—the old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance benefits, for example, 
are designed to give the person with 
low earnings a higher proportion of 
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Table 3.—Capital outlays from pub- 
lic funds for schools and hospitals, 
fiscal years 1949-50 through 1955-56 

















{In millions] 
Hospitals 
Fiscal year | Total (Schools! . 
fet- 
erans’ Other 
Total: 
1949-50- _ ..|$1,532.7 |$1,014.2 | $156.2 $362.3 
1950-51....| 1,809.5 | 1,259.1 106.4 444.0 
1951-52. ...| 2,039.6 | 1,477.3 115.2 447.1 
1952-53. ...| 2,400.3 | 1,889.9 90.0 420.4 
1953-54....| 2,772.3 | 2,362.0 §2.2 358.1 
1954-55. ...| 3,202.3 | 2,786.4 33.0 382.9 
1955-56. _..| 3,253.9 | 2,903.4 27.2 323.3 
From Fed- 
eral 
funds: 
1949-50... 222.4 5.9 156.2 60.3 
1950-51... 225.5 9.1 106.4 110.0 
1951-52. ... 303.2 61.9 115.2 126.1 
1952-53... .- 341.3 139.9 90.0 111.4 
1953-54_... 268.1 119.8 52.2 96.1 
1954-55... .. 259.3 141.4 33.0 84.9 
1955-56... . 201.9 103.4 27.2 71.3 
From State 
and local 
funds: 
1949-50. ...} 1,310.3 | 1,008.3 |......... 302.0 
1960-51....] 1,564.0 | 1,250.0 |......... 334.0 
1951-52. ...| 1,736.4 | 1,415.4 |......... 321.0 
1952-53....| 2,059.0 | 1,760.0 |......... 309.0 
1963-64....| 2,504.2 | 2,242.2 |......... 262.0 
1954-55. ...| 2,943.0 | 2,645.0 |......... 298.0 
1955-56. ...} 3,052.0 | 2,800.0 |......... 252.0 














1 Includes capital outlays for public elementary 
and secondary schools and publicly controlled higher 
education, 


earnings, since otherwise he might 
not have enough to live at even a 
minimum subsistence level. Benefits 
may also be designed to provide a 
level of living that is close to “ade- 
quate” for the average individual or 
family, and the extent to which they 
approach adequacy may be different 
for full-time earners and for persons 
who are in the labor force part-time 
or only during part of their working 
lifespan. Whatever the intended re- 
lationships, however, they are con- 
stantly in danger of being distorted 
by changes in price and wage levels. 
At the same time concepts of what 
is appropriate are inevitably affected 
by changes in the general level of 
living resulting from changes in pro- 
ductivity and in the total national 
output. 

From 1939 to 1950, no changes 
were made in the benefit provisions 
of the Social Security Act. As a 
consequence, a worker who retired 
in 1940 and received the average 
benefit awarded in that year—$22.60 
@ month— was, at the beginning of 
1950, receiving the same _ dollar 
amount but was able to purchase 
with it only the amount of goods 


and services he could have purchased 
in 1940 with $13.47. The 1950 amend- 
ments restored benefit levels to ap- 
proximately the same real dollar 
value they had had in 1940. Further 
increases in benefits in 1952 and 
1954 not only matched subsequent 
rises in the price level but went some- 
what further. (The differential be- 
tween the benefit levels for persons 
in the system a short time and the 
levels for those with a long period 
of contributions was also decreased 
by these benefit formula changes.) 
The tremendous increase in benefit 
payments under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance since 1940 
therefore does not stem, to any con- 
siderable extent, from liberalization 
in the general relative level of bene- 
fits under the program. 

The other reason for the larger 
aggregate expenditures, in addition 
to the change in benefit rates and the 
expansion of coverage, is the increas- 
ing proportion of persons reaching 
retirement age who have been insured 
long enough to qualify for benefits. 
An unemployment insurance program 
or a temporary disability insurance 
program may reach maturity in a 
few years. That is to say, since bene- 
fits are paid on a test of current at- 
tachment to the labor force and for 
relatively short durations, it is not 
long after the system is initiated 
before all workers in covered employ- 
ment have had time to acquire in- 
sured status and are thus eligible 
for benefits when they become un- 
employed or sick. Survivor benefits 
(life insurance) for younger survivors 
are also ordinarily paid after the 
worker has spent a relatively brief 
period in covered employment. Since 
such benefits may be payable to 
children from infancy to age 18, how- 
ever, some time must elapse before 
all orphans will have had parents 
who could have been covered. At 
present, for example, about 90 per- 
cent of all children under age 18 
would receive benefits if their fathers 
should die. However, only 59 percent 
of the children under age 18 whose 
fathers have died are now receiving 
benefits. 

An even longer time must elapse 
under programs like old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance before 
all persons over age 65 can have 
had an opportunity to become in- 
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sured. A few countries pay pensions 
of uniform amount to all persons 
who have reached a specified age. A 
needs test program can also apply 
to all persons over age 65 or any 
specified age, but an insurance pro- 
gram usually implies a relationship 
between earnings and contributions 
and benefits. If a long record of 
earnings is required, it will be many 
years before anyone can qualify for 
benefits. To achieve the program’s 
objectives with the least possible de- 
lay, benefits under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance were paid 
only 3 years after contributions be- 
came payable. Moreover, workers at 
or close to age 65 when the program 
started, and after each major ex- 
tension of coverage, have been en- 
abled to acquire insured status on 
the basis of only a very brief work 
history. In effect, an assumption has 
been made that such persons have 
been workers throughout most of 
their lives. The cost of their benefits 
cannot, of course, be met from their 
individual contributions. The present 
financing arrangements in effect 
make use of the employer contribu- 
tions to cover these costs. Even with 
these provisions, however, many per- 
sons now over age 65 could not be- 
come insured. Many of them will still 
be living for a number of years to 
come. 

The increasing proportions of aged 
persons in the population will affect 
future outlays as well. Without any 
changes in coverage or benefit pro- 
visions, therefore, expenditures under 
the program will inevitably increase 
for many years. How large the in- 
creases in aggregate expenditures will 
be in relation to the gross national 
product will depend on the extent to 
which benefit levels are kept in the 
same relation to earning levels as at 
present. It is clear, however, that 
social insurance, and especially old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance, will become an even more im- 
portant element in the total social 
welfare picture than it has been up 
to now. 

The time factor in the growth of 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance has a bearing on trends in 
expenditures for public assistance, 
and particularly for old-age assist- 
ance. A large proportion of the pres- 
ent old-age assistance caseload is 
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made up of persons too old to have 
had an opportunity to qualify for 
social insurance benefits. The aver- 
age age of persons receiving old-age 
assistance is over 75. Many are in 
institutions or nursing homes and 
presumably will stay on the rolls for 
the remainder of their lives. Old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
has had a major impact on old-age 
assistance in reducing the number 
of persons coming on the rolls. The 
proportion of the total population 
aged 65 and over receiving old-age 
assistance dropped from 22 per 100 
in 1940 to 17 per 100 in 1956. A 
still small but growing part of the 
old-age assistance load is made up 
of persons receiving assistance to 
supplement old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits that are 
inadequate for their basic needs or 
for such special needs as medical 
care. 

Old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance has also had a major effect 
on the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram. In earlier years the great 
majority of children receiving aid 
to dependent children were orphans. 
Now only 13 percent of the caseload 
is in need because of the death of 
the father; the others need assistance 
for such reasons as the disability of 
the father or, more frequently, his 
absence because of estrangement. It 


will be some years before the dis- 
ability insurance benefits can have 
any significant effect on either aid 
to dependent children or aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
The total dollar expenditures for pub- 
lic assistance are affected by popula- 
tion growth and changes in the price 
level. As table 4 shows, per capita 
expenditures for public aid, adjusted 
for price changes, have increased 
relatively little since 1950. 


Social Welfare and Other 
Government Expenditures 


Another perspective on social wel- 
fare expenditures in the United 
States is gained from looking at 
them in relation to all government 
spending for all purposes (table 5). 
The long-term changes in this rela- 
tionship are particularly interesting 
and significant. Social welfare ex- 
penditures as defined here repre- 
sented a larger part of all govern- 
ment expenditures in 1890 than they 
do today. The difference is even 
greater when the comparison is for 
expenditures from general revenues 
only, since there were no social in- 
surance expenditures of any magni- 
tude until after 1935. 

In 1890, about 40 percent of the 
Federal budget and 36 percent of all 
State and local expenditures went 
for social welfare programs. The vet- 


Table 4.—Social welfare expenditures per capita under civilian public programs, 
actual and 1956 prices, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1955-56 
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1 Per capita figures relate to total civilian population of the continental United States as of the end of 


December. 
2 For actual expenditures, see table 1. 
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erans’ programs accounted for most 
of the Federal expenditures and edu- 
cation for most of the State and 
local spending in this area. The in- 
tervening years have seen a great 
increase in social welfare programs 
but an even greater increase in other 
functions of government. The over- 
shadowing change in the Federal 
budget has been the increase in mili- 
tary and defense spending. Both the 
Federal and the State gevernments 
have increased other activities as well 
—-road and airport building, agricul- 
tural price support, land conserva- 
tion, subsidies to shipping and avia- 
tion, support for scientific research, 
and so forth. By 1955-56, social wel- 
fare expenditures from Federal funds 
represented 20.5 percent of all Fed- 
eral expenditures. Only 11.7 percent 
of all Federal expenditures from 
general revenues went for social wel- 
fare purposes. State and local funds 
for social welfare represented about 
57 percent of all State and local gov- 
ernment expenditures. Education took 
about 36 percent and other programs 
18 percent of State and local general 
revenues alone. In all these compari- 
sons Federal grants-in-aid are treated 


as Federal funds though they go to 
support programs administered by 
the States or localities. 

Over the 65-year span since 1890 
the change in the relative importance 
of Federal and State-local financing 
of social welfare expenditures has 
been less than might be expected. 
In the earlier period, the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government for 
veterans’ programs and of State and 
local governments for education re- 
sulted in a roughly 1-to-2 division of 
total social welfare costs. On the one 
hand, the national old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, the 
expansion of veterans’ benefits, and 
the use of Federal grants-in-aid for 
other welfare programs, and on the 
other hand the expansion in the 
States of public education, public 
health, and public welfare programs 
resulted in a 42-to-58 division of the 
total costs in 1955-56. With the con- 
tributory social insurance program 
omitted, 31 percent of social welfare 
expenditures from general revenues 
in 1955-56 came from Federal funds 
and 69 percent from State and local 
funds. The most significant long-term 
shifts that have occurred in the 


Table 5.—Social welfare expenditures in relation to government expenditures 
for all purposes, selected fiscal years 1889-90 through 1955-56 
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financing of the programs have been 
those from local to State funds and 
from general revenues to earmarked 
contributions. The latter shift may 
also, within a few years, substantially 
alter the overall Federal and State- 
local ratios. 


Program Definitions 


Any attempt to take a broad view 
of social programs and developments 
runs into questions of definition. The 
general principles of inclusion and 
exclusion followed in this series, as 
well as the basis for internal classi- 
fication of the data, have been de- 
scribed in some detail in the earlier 
articles. In general, social welfare 
programs are defined to include the 
major public programs directed spe- 
cifically toward promoting the well- 
being of individuals and families. 
Programs directed toward economic 
development, price support or con- 
trol, or similar objectives are not 
included even though they may have 
important consequences for social 
welfare. Expenditures under social 
welfare programs are grouped and 
classified essentially on the basis of 
administrative structure. To the max- 
imum extent possible, however, the 
data are subclassified in such a way 
as to permit significant regroupings. 
It is possible, for example, to derive 
from table 1 a figure that brings to- 
gether expenditures under health pro- 
grams and those for hospital bene- 
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ing basis, the major exclusions are 
expenditures by the Military Estab- 
lishment. The amounts are not very 
large, although if they were added 





1 Expenditures from genera] revenues and from 
social insurance trust funds; the portion of work 
men’s compensation and temporary disability insur- 
ance payments made through private carriers was 


omitted in computing percentages. 

2 Includes expenditures from State accounts in the 
unemployment trust fund but excludes Federal 
grants-in-aid 
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to the figure for Federal expenditures 
for these purposes they would raise 
the totals significantly. Expenditures 
by the Department of Defense for 
medical care for members of the 
Armed Forces (and to a limited ex- 
tent for others, such as retired mili- 
tary personnel and Members of Con- 
gress) have amounted to some $260- 
$270 million in each of the past few 
years. During war periods, they 
would, of course, be much larger. 

In the fiscal year 1955-56, the De- 
fense Department spent $16.9 million 
on the Military Academies and $8.6 
million for the education of military 
personnel at civilian colleges and 
universities. In addition, $9.3 million 
was spent for the off-duty educational 
program for servicemen. 

If one were concerned primarily 
with a measure of the total resources 
going into health services or into 
education and training, these expend- 
itures by the Military Establishment 
undoubtedly should be included. It 
can be argued that in peacetime the 
medical care provided to servicemen 
is merely a substitute for similar 
care that they would or should be 
getting if they fell sick or were in- 
jured in civilian life. The same type 
of argument cannot be advanced with 
respect to military education, for the 
pattern of what is learned and taught 
is dictated by a military purpose, and 
though some of the education re- 
ceived may be transferable to non- 
military uses, much of it is not. 

The determining consideration has 
been that one of the primary uses 
of the social welfare expenditure 
series is to provide a measure of the 
share of the national output or of all 
government spending that is going 
at any time to what would generally 
be regarded as social welfare pur- 
poses—as distinguished from other 
purposes. From this point of view, 
amounts spent by the Defense De- 
partment for the health and the edu- 
cation of military personnel are more 
appropriately classified as military 
expenditures than as social welfare 
expenditures. The general principle 
followed, therefore, has been to in- 
clude in the series only those ex- 
penditures made under civilian pro- 
grams. 

There are, however, no easy or 
completely clear-cut answers in mat- 
ters involving social institutions or 
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social values. Should the dependents 
of servicemen be considered as part 
of the Military Establishment or as 
civilians—particularly when most 
servicemen are not career military 
employees but drafted personnel? The 
issue arises with respect to the health 
services provided under Medicare— 
the new program 3 for dependents of 
servicemen outside military installa- 
tions. Since this program did not 
start operations until December 1956, 
after the end of the period covered 
by table 1, the decision concerning 
its inclusion in the series did not 
have to be made this year. Inclusion 
of the Defense Department’s expendi- 
tures for the schools for children of 
military and Federal civilian em- 
ployees abroad ($17.5 million in 1955- 
56) poses a somewhat similar prob- 
lem. This year, however, table 1 was 
revised to include such expenditures, 
previously omitted. On balance, it 
seemed preferable to treat these ex- 
penditures as a reflection of the na- 
tional policy of providing from public 
funds for the education of all chil- 
dren and to regard as incidental their 
inclusion in the Defense Depart- 
ment’s budget. 

Veterans’ benefits and military re 
tirement pensions have been included 
in the series from the outset on the 
ground that at the time benefits are 
paid the recipients are in civilian 
life. In part they receive these bene- 
fits in lieu of similar protection that 
they might have acquired under civil- 
ian programs had they not been in 
military service. It is true that the 
service-connected pensions and medi- 
cal care for veterans, in particular, 
represent payment for a risk that 
would not have arisen except for 
their military service. In any ac- 
counting of the total costs of war, 
veterans’ benefits should certainly be 
included as war-related. On the other 
hand, omitting them from the social 
welfare series would give an incom- 
plete picture of the income-mainte- 
nance and medical care benefits avail- 
able to the civilian population. It is 
also desirable to include veterans’ 
benefits in the social welfare series 
for the United States to make com- 


“ 8See” Major General” Patil’ I. Robinson;** 
“Medicare: Uniformed Services ‘Program 
for Dependents,” Social Security Bulletin, 
July 1957. 


parisons with other countries that 
provide for their veterans primarily 
through the social insurance and 
medical care programs for the gen- 
eral population. 

A related but somewhat different 
question is sometimes raised concern- 
ing the inclusion in the series of 
benefits under the railroad retire- 
ment and public employee retirement 
systems. Here the question is whether 
these systems are properly regarded 
as social insurance programs. The 
answer cannot be entirely clear cut. 
From one point of view, the railroad 
retirement and _ civil-service retire- 
ment systems are simply substitutes 
for coverage under the general social 
insurance program. Most countries 
have developed retirement systems 
for special groups in advance of a 
general system. Many countries re- 
tain special systems for such occu- 
pations as miners, seamen, and rail- 
road workers as well as for govern- 
ment employees. The fact that the 
benefit structure may be more favor- 
able under the special systems does 
not seem controlling as to their classi- 
fication. Some social insurance sys- 
tems vary benefit levels in relation 
to occupation as well as to earnings 
levels. When Congress was consider- 
ing extension of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance to Federal 
employees in 1956, much of the dis- 
cussion treated the existing civil- 
service retirement system as a substi- 
tute for coverage under the general 
social insurance program. 

On the other hand, part of the 
argument for continued exclusion of 
Federal employees from old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance cover- 
age was that benefits for long-service 
employees were more nearly adequate 
under the civil-service system. Recent 
proposals for increasing the benefits 
under military retirement and other 
special systems have used both the 
argument that the protection should 
be equal to that under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance and 
the argument that, to attract man- 
power, the benefits should be modeled 
on those under private employee 
benefit plans. 

The analogy with private employee 
benefit plans is closer when the spe- 
cial system {s‘ supplementary to ‘old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance coverage. As of January 1957, 
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almost 1 million State and local gov- 
ernment employees were covered by 
both old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance and a special retirement 
system. Tennessee Valley Authority 
employees, as a result of a 1956 
amendment and the subsequent modi- 
fication of their special system, also 
have dual coverage. At some time 
in the future it might seem prefer- 
able, on balance, to exclude benefit 
payments under such supplementary 
systems from a social insurance or 
social welfare series. At present and 
for some years to come, however, the 
great bulk of the payments under 
these special systems will be going to 
persons who retired before the sys- 
tems were made supplementary. For 
the time being, at least, they will con- 
tinue to be treated as substitutes for, 
and therefore classed as, social in- 
surance benefits. 


Private Welfare Expenditures 


Information about private “wel- 
fare’’ expenditures is much less read- 
ily available than information rela- 
ting to public programs. Some sig- 
nificant check points can, however, 
be identified. 

With respect to the relation be- 
tween total private and total public 
spending for purposes that have come 
to be regarded as social welfare in 
nature, it is possible to compare the 
general magnitudes involved. Between 
75 percent and 80 percent of all ex- 
penditures for civilian education in 
the United States is from public 
funds. Private expenditures for edu- 
cation in 1955-56 included about 
$514 million for construction and $3.3 
billion in current expenditures. About 
40 percent of these current expendi- 
tures went for higher education, com- 
pared with about 11 percent of pub- 
lic expenditures. 

For medical care and health serv- 
ices, private expenditures are con- 
siderably larger than those made un- 
der public programs. In the fiscal 
year 1955-56, for example, private 
medical care expenditures were about 
$11,690 million and public expendi- 
tures for civilian health purposes 


4 See Robert J. Myers, “Tennessee Valley 
Authority Retirement Plan: Coordination 
With Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance,” Social Security Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1957. 
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Table 6.—Estimated expenditures for personal health services, selected fiscal 
years, 1928-29 through 1955-56 


{In millions] 





Expenditures 


| | | 
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| | 
Total $3 ,175.0 $3, 490.8 | $5,644.3 | $9,942.2 | $13,921.5 | $14,766.2 
Public program expenditures, total 275.0 | 590.8 769.3 | 1,992.2 3,021.5 3,166.2 
Hospital and medical care (other | 

than veterans’)......--. ied 215.0 | 415.0 485.7 1,174.0 1,639.0 1,705.8 
Veterans’ hospital and medical care- 30.0 72.1 98.3 585.9 728.1 730.0 
Maternal and child health serv- 

Ra as. Liao to, Sus, 5.0 13.7 | 61.9 | 29.7 92.8 104.1 
Workmen’s compensation._.......- 25.0 | 90.0 | 122.0 | 193.0 320.0 340.0 
Public assistance, vendor pay- j | 

ee ee ppeeeeeee ee eee ese od Poros a ee 211.9 252.6 
Medical rehabilitation. -.........-- ; ieliader ncaa 1.4 | 7.4 9.2 11.0 
Temporary disability insurance, | 

eS EE FR ne se a ear 20.6 22.7 

Private expenditures. ..........-...-.- 2,900.0 2,900.0 4,875.0 7,952.2 | 10,900.0 11,660.0 
Public expenditures as percent of | 
total Se OR SOS tah. Te TT 8.7 16.9 13.6 20.0 21.7 21.4 
' 
amounted to $4,614 million. Since der private insurance and prepay- 


some of the public health functions, 
such as environmental sanitation, 
quarantine and epidemic control, and 
food and drug inspection, could hard- 
ly be carried out except by govern- 
ment agencies, a more significant 
comparison would relate to expendi- 
tures for personal health services 
only. Such a comparison can be only 
approximate, since the line between 
personal health services and public 
health activities is not at all clear— 
as in the program for venereal dis- 
ease control or that for distribution 
of the Salk poliomyelitis vaccine, for 
example. 

Under a narrow definition of per- 
sonal health services—that is, ex- 
cluding all community and general 
public health activities—it would ap- 
pear that a little more than one-fifth 
of all expenditures for personal 
health care is now being made under 
public programs (table 6). It is of 
interest to compare this figure with 
the proportion paid through private 
health insurance or prepayment ar- 
rangements. In the fiscal year 1955— 
56, private insurance payments were 
about 19 percent of all expenditures 
for personal medical care; 21 percent 
of these expenditures were made 
from public funds.5 Expenditures un- 


5In most discussions of private health 
insurance, its coverage is measured in 
relation to all private medical expendi- 
tures only. In the fiscal year 1955—56, pri- 
vate insurance covered 24.1 percent of the 
private medical bill. 


ment arrangements have in the past 
few years been increasing at a faster 
rate than public expenditures for per- 
sonal health services. From 1948-49, 
the first year for which comparable 
estimates have been made, to 1955— 
56 private insurance payments in- 
creased from 17.4 percent to 18.9 per- 
cent of total personal health care 
costs while public expenditures went 
up 2 percentage points—from 19.4 
percent to 21.4 percent. 

Private pension plans paid out 
about $725 million in 1955-56, com- 
pared with $5.5 billion under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
and a total of $7.4 billion under that 
program and the railroad retirement 
and public employee retirement sys- 
tems. In most instances, the private 
annuity supplemented an old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
benefit. Very few private pension 
plans pay survivor benefits except 
when a retiring employee has elected 
to receive a reduced benefit. Death 
benefit payments under group life 
insurance in 1956 are estimated by 
the Institute of Life Insurance to 
have been $700 million, and payments 
under all types of policies, including 
those individually purchased, $2.4 
billion. 

In 1955 private cash sickness in- 
surance payments (not including 
payments by private carriers or self- 
insurers under the public laws of 
California, New Jersey, and New 
York) amounted to $506 million and 
paid sick leave in private industry 
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amounted to approximately $304 mil- 
lion. 

It is estimated that private con- 
tributions for all philanthropic and 
religious purposes in 1956 amounted 
to about $5.8 billion. About $3.1 bil- 
lion of the total went to religious or- 
ganizations. Private charitable or- 
ganizations spent for health purposes 
about $800 million, including about 
$90 million spent by religious organi- 
zations. Perhaps $1.2 billion, includ- 
ing $290 million from church funds, 
went for welfare services—family 
counseling, specialized services for 


6For an analysis of the extent of pro- 
tection against sickness costs in 1955, see 
the Social Security Bulletin, January 1957, 
pages 4-6. 


children, recreation, group work, in- 
stitutional care, and similar services. 

Social welfare programs as they 
have developed in the United States 
represent a combination of public and 
private and of national and local re- 
sponsibilities that is different from 
that found in almost any other coun- 
try in the world. The use of the 
grant-in-aid device, which keeps the 
administration of social welfare pro- 
grams in the States and localities 
but still draws on the broader fiscal 
resources of the Federal Government 
to help finance the programs and to 
achieve at least a partial equalization 
of costs and benefits between regions, 
has been more fully developed in 
this country than anywhere else with 


the possible exception of Canada. At 
the same time the almost universal 
coverage of the national old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram is rapidly building up a base 
of nondiscretionary income payments 
to major groups of nonearners in 
the population that is as important 
to the functioning of the national 
economy as it is to the welfare of 
the beneficiaries. 

No social welfare structure is ever 
completed. Concepts both of what is 
desirable and of what is possible will 
change. No picture of the United 
States today is valid or meaningful, 
however, unless it includes the Na- 
tion’s social welfare goals and 
achievements. 


Social Security 


Notes and Brief Reports 


Payments Into OASI 
Trust Fund From 
Contributions* 


In the 20 years from January l, 
1937, through December 31, 1956, 
almost $45 billion was paid into the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and its predecessor, the old-age 
reserve account, from the contribu- 
tions of covered individuals and em- 
ployers. These payments have been 
referred to, variously and—some- 
times erroneously—interchangeably, 
as taxes, contributions, appropria- 
tions, and transfers. The pupose of 
this note is to distinguish among these 
terms with respect to income of the 
reserve account and the trust fund 
and to indicate the legislative and 
other historical developments in- 
volved. 

Seeking to avoid certain legal tax 
problems that had led to the verdict 
in May 1935 that the first Railroad 
Retirement Act (of 1934) was un- 
constitutional, Congress provided in 
the Social Security Act of 1935 for 
annual appropriations from general 
funds to the old-age reserve account. 
The concept was that of an annual 
premium required to maintain an in- 
surance reserve on a strict actuarial 
basis. Title II, section 201(a), of the 
1935 act therefore stated: 


There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Account for each 
fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, an amount 
sufficient as an annual premium to 
provide for the payments required 
under this title, such amount: to be 
determined on a reserve basis in ac- 
cordance with accepted actuarial 
principles, and based upon such 
tables of mortality as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall from time to 
time adopt, and upon an interest 
TACO... 1%. < 


Title VIII of the act established 
a wage tax on employees and an ex- 
cise tax on employers. These taxes 
were to be “paid into the Treasury 
of the United States as internal 
revenue collections” and there com- 
mingled with other general funds. 


*Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research. 
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No relationship between the tax 
collections from covered employers 
and employees and the appropria- 
tions to the reserve account was spe- 
cified in the 1935 act. The estimates 
of appropriations prepared for the 
Senate Finance Committee that con- 
sidered the original Social Security 
Act were calculated, however, as “the 
estimated net proceeds of the taxes 
called for by the contributory plan, 
after deduction of the estimated ex- 
penses of administering the plan.’ ! 

For the period January 1937—June 
1940 tax collections, also referred to 
as employer and employee contribu- 
tions, amounted to $141.3 million 
more than the total of the amounts 
appropriated annually to the reserve 
account under the 1935 act. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows, for fiscal 
and calendar years, the annual differ- 





ences between tax. collections (con- 
tributions) and appropriations. 
{In}millions} 
—_—_——_——_—_— 
—_ Tax } Appro- 
Year collections | priations 
Amount, fiscal year 
Total __ 1 $1,846 | $1,705 
1936-37__......-- 194 | 265 
 - aa eee 514 | 500 
2. rere 530 390 
ers al 605 | 550 
|——— Aen gach S 
| Amount, calendar year 
| ——— 
Potel.. -u: $2,172 | $2,030 
_ ee 493 765 
~ aaa 474 | ®”. 360 
1939_. 568 | r+ 580 
WE 637 | 325 


1 Includes $3 million reported as collected in the 
fiscal year 1940-41 but not credited to the trust fund 
for that year, since it was actually collected in the 
fiscal year 1939-40. 





1Otto C. Richter, “Actuarial Basis of 
Federal Old-Age Insurance,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, April 1936. Mr. 
Richter was one of the actuarial con- 
sultants to the Committee on Economic 
Security that drafted the law and pre- 
pared the estimates. The quoted passage 
continues: “In this connection it should 
be pointed out that, while the provisions 
of the Social Security Act do not require 
Congress to appropriate the proceeds of 
these taxes to the Old-Age Reserve Ac- 
count, it was assumed, for the purposes 
of these estimates that the amount of the 
annual appropriations to the reserve 
would be determined on this basis.” 


The administrative expenses of the 
program were paid from the general 
funds of the Treasury through De- 
cember 31, 1939. Although there has 
been no exact accounting of the total 
cost of administration in these early 
years, figures are available on the 
expenses of the Social Security Board 
and the Treasury Department.2 For 
fiscal years 1935-36 through 1939-40, 
these agencies spent $75.6 million 
from general funds for old-age in- 
surance administration. Additional 
expenses were incurred by the Post 
Office Department and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, although just how 
much was spent is not known. Be- 
ginning July 1940, virtually all ad- 
ministrative expenses are paid out 
of the trust fund. 

Other payments from general funds 
include about $1.0 million in tax 
refunds for the 4 fiscal years 1936— 
37 through 1939-40 and $36.8 million 
in the fiscal years 1940-41 through 
1951-52. Thus, offsetting items of 
at least $113.4 million reduced the 
difference between tax collections 
and annual appropriations through 
June 1940 ($141.3 million) to no more 
than $27.9 million. Against this 
amount, there have been and will 
continue to be offsetting items in the 
form of nonreimbursable administra- 
tive expenses of the program. 

The 1939 amendments created, as 
of January 1, 1940, the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and 
transferred to it all assets of the 
former old-age reserve account. The 
amendments also changed the finan- 
cial basis of the program by tying 
appropriations directly to tax collec- 
tions, beginning with the fiscal year 
1940-41. Section 20l(a) of title I 
was amended to read: “There is here- 


2 Transactions of the Actuarial Society 
of America, 1946, pages 88-90. 

’The Post Office Department carried 
almost the entire burden of the initial 
registration of employers and employees 
under the old-age insurance program, tak- 
ing on the task of handling the distribu- 
tion and return of employer forms in 
about 9 days and the distribution of 26 
million employee forms in about 3 weeks. 
The cost to the Government, as employer, 
of covering under the civil-service retire- 
ment system those employees whose salar- 
ies for administering this social insurance 
program are reimbursable from the trust 
fund makes up most of the administra- 
tive expenses that were not in the past 
paid from the trust fund. 
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Table 1.—Payments into the old-age reserve account and the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund from contributions by employers, employees, 
and the self-employed, fiscal years 1936-37 through 1956-57 } 








{In millions, rounded independently] 

















| ! 
| jee Net appropriations and deposits 
Potal | Refunds | 
Lt. se. | TOSS “orp — a - 
- ross Deposits | , ; | ofem- | | , 
Fiscal | appro- oy can no + a ployee From From | From self- 
year priations | States at ~ | overpay- Total | employer | employee | employed 
deposits | ments oe" | contri- contri- contri- 
| | — ; butions | butions butions 
“‘Potal.....| $48,121 | $730 | $48,851 $249 | $48,602 | $23,470 | $23,221} $1,912 
1936-87... = eee Ot... asi. 265 132 132 
1937-38 a St ee a ae 500 250 250 
1938-39.-..- oe, i ae 390 195 195 
1939-40. oN, oe ee ee Sore ed 550 275 7 |) eee ee 
1940-41....... — ) ae 688 688 344 344 
a a 3 eae 896 896 448 448 
1942-43 sandal 1 130 Fes feast ane 1,130 1,130 565 565 
9088-44 60! ey eae i) See 1,292 646 ey ee 
1944-45....._.- 7 eae 1,310 1,310 655 655 
1945-46... _..- e ) ee cy eer s 1,238 619 619 
osn_a7 ’ 1,459 1,459 1,459 730 730 
1947 maa eOTe See Vl ¢ ree 1,616 808 808 
1948-49. Ta 1,690 1,690 845 845 
1949-50_......- 2,106 |-- 2,106 = 2,106 1,053 1,053 |. th See 
1950-51....-... 3,120 1 3,120 heal 3,120 1,560 1,560 |.......-..- 
1951-62........ 3,569 26 3,594 ----- 3,594 1,672 1,672 250 
1952-53........ 4,086 43 4,130 33 4,097 1,989 1,956 152 
1953-54__..... 4,537 92 4,630 40 4,589 2,218 2,178 193 
1954-55.......- 5,040 9g 5,138 51 5,087 2,405 2,354 328 
1055-56........ 6,337 172 6,508 66 6,442 3,000 2,934 508 
1956-57 #1... 6,301 297 6,598 58 6,540 3/058 3,000 ‘481 

















1 For 1936-37 to 1939-40 total appropriations are 
less than total tax collections (contributions) by 
$141.3 million. For July 1940-December 1950 equals 
taxes collected; from January 1951 to date equals 
amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections). 
Excludes transfers from general funds totaling $15.4 
million appropriated in the fiscal years 1946-47 to 
1950-51 to meet costs of benefits payable to survivors 
of certain World War II veterans. For the calendar 
years 1937-49, employer-employee tax rate was | per- 
cent each on first $3,000 of wages; for 1950, employer- 
employee rate was 114 percent each on first $3,000; 


by appropriated to the Trust Fund 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amounts equivalent to 100 per centum 
of the taxes (including interest, pen- 
alties, and additions to the taxes) 
received under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act and covered into 
the Treasury.” (These amendments 
provided that subchapter A of chap- 
ter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(employment by others than carriers) 
“may be cited as the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act.’’) 

Thus, the 1939 legislation removed 
the legal basis for differences between 
tax collections (contributions) and 
appropriations. From July 1940 
through 1950, contributions to the 
trust fund consisted, with one ex- 
ception, solely of the taxes actually 
received from employees and em- 
ployers in covered private employ- 
ment and appropriated in full to the 
fund. The exception, instituted, un- 
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for 1951-53, employer-employee rate was 114 percent 
each and the rate for the self-employed was 244 per- 
cent on first $3,600 of earnings; for 1954, employer-em- 
ployee rate was 2 percent each and the rate for the 
self-employed 3 percent on first $3,600; beginning 
1955, employer-employee rate was 2 percent each and 
the rate for the self-employed 3 percent on first $4,200. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Includes $4.1 million adjustment for estimated 
refunds, not allocated to specific earlier year. 

‘ Includes deduction of a de-appropriation of $50 
million applicable to unspecified years before 1954-55. 


der the 1946 amendments, by the ad- 
dition of section 210 to title II,4 con- 
sisted of transfers of appropriations 
of general funds to cover the cost of 
additional payments arising from the 
extension of the survivor protection 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
to certain World War II veterans. 
The trust fund received eight such 
transfers, totaling $15.4 million, be- 
tween June 1947 and September 1951. 
Since these transfers were from the 
general funds of the Treasury and 
cannot be attributed either to em- 
ployees or employers, they have been 
excluded from tables 1 and 2. 

The first substantial extension of 
coverage was made by the 1950 
amendments to the act and gave rise 
to two new types of payments to the 
trust fund. With the coverage of 
employees of State and local govern- 
ments (mainly on an elective basis) 





“Social 
Social 


4Angela J. Murray, 
Amendments of 1946,” 
Bulletin, September 1946. 
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Security 


as of January 1, 1951, a contribution 
item, “deposits arising from State 
agreements,” was set up. The first 
such deposit was made in May 1951. 
It, and all subsequent deposits, in- 
cluded both the employee share and 
the share of the governmental unit 
as employer. (The 1950 amendments 
also extended coverage to Federal 
employees not covered by other Fed- 
eral retirement systems. The em- 
ployee and employer (Government) 
contributions, however, are received 
and accounted for with all other em- 
ployee and employer taxes under the 
program.) 

Coverage of the majority of the 
nonfarm self-employed added the 
second new type of contribution. Self- 
employment earnings were covered 
beginning January 1, 1951, and the 
tax was first payable with the Fed- 
eral income tax for 1951, generally in 
early 1952. The self-employment tax 
was set at 1% times the employee 
tax rate. 

The 1950 amendments once again 
changed the appropriation basis for 
the trust fund: The newly amended 
section 201(a) provided for appro- 
priation of 100 percent of the esti- 
mated taxes due on wages and self- 
employment income earned in 1951 
and later. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized to make the 
estimate by “applying the applicable 
rates of tax” to the wages and the 
self-employment income certified by 
the Federal Security Administrator 
on the basis of records that he was 
directed to establish and maintain 
from reports and returns made by 
employers and the self-employed to 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. The section specified that the 
appropriated amounts “shall be 
transferred from time to time from 
the general fund in the Treasury to 
the Trust Fund on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Secretary of the taxes 

paid to or deposited into the 
Treasury; and proper adjustments 
shall be made in amounts subse- 
quently transferred to the extent 
prior estimates were in excess of or 
were less than the amounts of the 
taxes.” The law provided that taxes 
on wages earned before 1951 that 
were received by the Treasury after 
1950 should continue, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, to be appropriated di- 
rectly to the trust fund as actually 


Social Security 
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received. No appropriations or ad- 
justments are made for such taxes 
received after 1952. 

Employee tax overpayments now 
usually occur as the result of em- 
ployment in the course of a year by 
more than one employer, each of 
whom withholds the tax on the 
wages he pays, up to the maximum 
covered amount. Overpayment may 
also occur in employment by a single 
employer as the result of erroneous 
deductions. Under the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935, the first $3,000 
received by an employee from each 
of his employers was subject to the 
employee as well as the employer 
tax and was creditable for purposes 
of benefit computation. Wage records 
show wages of $9,000, $12,000, and 
even higher for 1937, 1938, and 1939 
—the only years in which this pro- 
vision was effective. No monthly pay- 
ments were ever made under the 
1935 benefit formula. Even under the 
present law, however, when a start- 
ing date of December 31, 1936, is 


used in computing benefits, all credit- 
able wages for 1937-39 are included 
in the computation, but if inclusion 
of these wages yields an average 
monthly wage of more than $250 the 
average must be reduced to that 
amount. It is evident that the addi- 
tional wage credits received because 
of multiple employment in 1937-39 
could have a considerable, favorable 
effect on the benefit payable. 

The original refund provision per- 
tained only to erroneous payments. 
The 1939 amendments provided that, 
beginning in 1940, only the first 
$3,000 of the employee’s total wages 
in the calendar year could be counted 
for benefit purposes and that the 
employee could properly be taxed for 
only that amount. Refunds could be 
claimed on employee taxes on wages 
in excess of $3,000. 

In the fiscal years 1940-41 through 
1951-52 a total of $36.8 million was 
refunded to employees for tax over- 
payments on wages paid in the calen- 
dar years 1940-50. These refunds 


Table 2.—Payments into the old-age reserve account and the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund from contributions by employers, employees, 
and the self-employed, calendar years 1937-56 ' 


{In millions, rounded independently] 






































| 
} Net appropriations and deposits 
| je | i | — Refunds | ateilialbncticenniaiaitaeaninies 
Niieciie ross eposits | . al of em- | | 
. — | appro- | by appropri: | ployee | From | From _| From self- 
— priations States wey overpay- | Total employer | employee | employed 
| | d at ments cca contri- | contri- | contri- 
| Ceposits butions | butions | butions 
| on } | — } o - ' . 
Total......../ $44,378 | $589 | $44,967 $249 $44,718 $21,761 | $21,512 $1,445 
| vchatainascinentenimamae a _ 
ae | eee | ae 765 | 382 | SE 
_ Sees BOP Pesacicnsess 360 |..--..----- 360 180 | ee 
| eee | | eneoaest Se i-ncnsscans 580 | 290 nates 
Sa 7) _ 9 See | 325 162 sg SSE 
ais | 789 soe | | aCe | 789 | 395 | SR a 
j } | | 
IS | ER 8, TTS | 1,012 506 | py liad SE 
eae ee SO) ee th | aL 1,239 | 620 ie 
) 7) Sees (=e 1,316 658 | | | es eee 
| RRR? if: 5 eeeeweaer > | =a 1,285 | 643 |; Se 
eae | 1,295 |..-....---- 1,295 1,295 | 648 | Se 
Ee eS a | een 1,557 |. 1,557 | 778 | a 
- See i | is kK) Sa 1,685 842 | Ch ac 
See BOOP focde5ccdsa. 1,666 |. 1,666 | 833 | 833 B 
i coaisapnaadin | etnammeesese —t 2'067 | 1,334| 1,834 |......-..-- 
aa RE 3,355 | 9 3,363 | DA ccaahitekd 3,363 | 1,682 | i. ee 
Se 3,814 38 3,852 33 3,819 1,852 1,819 149 
,. Sa eee 3,918 | 67 3,986 40 3,945 | 1,875 1,834 236 
CS ee 5,119 | 95 5,214 | 51 5,163 | 2,497 2,446 221 
__ ee 5,661 | 118 5,779 | 66 5,713 | 2,730 2,664 319 
 S eeerees 5,968 262 6,230 358 6,172 | 2,855 | 2,797 520 
1 For fiscal years 1936-37 to 1939-40 total appro- first $3,000; for 1951-53, employer-employee rate was 
priations are less than total tax collections (contribu- 1% percent each and the rate for the self-employed 


tions) by $141.3 million; for July 1940-December 
1950 equals taxes collected; from January 1951 to date 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collec- 
tions). Excludes transfers from general funds total- 
ing $15.4 million appropriated in the fiscal years 
1946-47 to 1950-51 to meet costs of benefits payable 
to survivors of certain World War II veterans. For 
calendar years 1937-49, employer-employee tax rate 
was 1 percent each on first $3,000 of wages; for 1950, 
employer-employee rate was 144 percent each on 
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was 24 percent on first $3,600 of earnings; for 1954, 
employer-employee rate was 2 percent each and the 
rate for the self-employed was 3 percent on first 
$3,600; beginning 1955, employer-employee rate was 
2 percent each and the rate for the self-employed 3 
percent on first $4,200. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Includes $4.1 million adjustment for estimated 
refunds, not allocated to specific earlier year. 


were paid from the general funds of 
the Treasury; no compensating de- 
ductions were made from the trust 
fund, which had received the tax 
payments. It was not until the 1950 
amendments that provision was made 
to reimburse the general funds of 
the Treasury for the amount of em- 
ployee refunds. Such reimbursement 
was not retroactive but began with 
refunds of overpayments on 1951 
wages. The new provision (now sec- 
tion 201 (g)(2)) directed the Man- 
aging Trustee “to pay from time to 
time from the trust fund into the 
Treasury the amount estimated by 
him as taxes which are subject to 
refund” and to adjust these amounts 
as later returns indicated necessary. 
Reimbursements of estimated refunds 
have been transferred from the trust 
fund to the Treasury’s general funds 
on an annual basis; beginning in 
1952, each transfer pertains to em: 
ployee overpayments in the preceding 
year. These reimbursements are the 
only items subtracted from gross ap- 
propriations and State deposits to 
yield a net contribution figure. To 
tie in with the gross figure, they are 
usually subtracted from the employee 
contributions for the year in which 
the Treasury is reimbursed. In data 
prepared for certain special use— 
national income accounting, for ex- 
ample—refunds are deducted from 
employee contributions for the pre- 
ceding year, the year in which the 
wages were earned and the overpay- 
ment was made. 


Se 


Staff in Public Child 
Welfare Programs, 1956 * 


Each year in the past decade has 
witnessed a growth in the number 
of employees in the child welfare 
programs of State and local agen- 
cies. The level of education of em- 
ployees in professional positions has 
risen in terms of both the proportion 
having a college degree and the pro- 
portion having full professional train- 
ing in social work. The numerical 
increase in personnel has resulted 


*Adapted from the report by Seth Low, 
Staff in Public Child Welfare Programs: 
1956, With Trend Data 1946-1956, (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Statistical Series, No. 41, 
1957). 
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in wider geographic distribution and 
greater availability of services than 
in 1946. A declining trend in the 
caseloads carried by child welfare 
workers and a rise in their median 
salary have presumably contributed 
to the growth in numbers and quality 
of personnel and have made possible 
better services for children. 

More than 5,600 professional work- 
ers were employed full time in the 
child welfare programs of State and 
local public welfare agencies in June 
1956—3 percent more than in June 
1954. The rise occurred despite a de- 
cline in 21 States. 

Services to children were also being 
provided in June 1956 by 4,299 gen- 
eral welfare workers whose primary 
concern is the public assistance pro- 
grams but who devote part of their 
time to children not in assistance 
families. Clerical employees in the 
public child welfare programs num- 
bered 1,714. This report, however, 
covers only the 5,628 full-time pro- 
fessional employees (directors, direc- 
tor-workers, consultants, supervisors, 
specialists, and caseworkers) in the 
public child welfare programs in 
States that receive Federal funds 
under the Social Security Act for 
their child welfare services. 

In 1956 half (1,623) of the Nation’s 
counties, with three-fourths of the 
Nation’s child population, had avail- 
able the services of full-time child 
welfare caseworkers and _ director- 
workers—the two categories that 
render direct services to children. 
Of these counties, 882 were 
single-county areas, served by one 
or more workers, and 741 were in 
multiple-county areas that included 
from 2 to 10 or more counties. One 
worker in 10 served multiple-county 
areas. In counties with full-time 
workers the ratio of workers to chil- 
dren under age 21 was 1.0 to 10,000; 
the ratio for the country as a whole 
was 0.7 to 10,000. 

Thirty percent more counties had 
full-time public child welfare work- 
ers in 1956 than in 1946. The in- 
crease was more rapid in the rural 
counties (counties in which less than 
half the population lives in urban 
places, as defined in the 1950 Census) 
than in the urban counties—37 per- 
cent and 17 percent, respectively. 
Despite the more rapid increase in 
the rural counties, fewer than half 
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of them had available the services of 
a full-time worker in 1956, in con- 
trast to two-thirds of the urban 
counties. 

The States vary widely in the avail- 
ability of full-time child welfare 
workers. In the highest-income States, 
as measured by per capita personal 
income, 73 percent of the counties 
had full-time workers available, and 
85 percent of the child population 
in these States lived in these coun- 
ties. Sixty-seven percent of the child 
population in the _ lowest-income 
States lived in the 50 percent of the 
counties that had full-time workers 
available. In the middle-income 
States, 34 percent of the counties 
and 60 percent of the children had 
workers available. 

The eastern half of the country 
(excluding large parts of the South) 
and the Far West have the greatest 
number of public child welfare em- 
ployees. The three States with the 
largest number of workers (New 
York, 891; California, 514; and Ohio, 
359) together employed almost a 
third of all these workers in 1956, 
although they had only a fifth of the 
United States population under age 
21. Among the regions the North- 
east had the highest proportion (82 
percent) of the counties with public 
child welfare workers, and 80 percent 
of the region’s child population lived 
in these counties. The South, where 
many of the rural and low-income 
States are found, is the region least 


Table 1.—Number of full-time pro- 
fessional child welfare employees of 
public child welfare agencies, by 
source of funds for salaries or travel, 
June 30, 1946-June 30, 1956} 





| 

| Number of full-time pro- 
| fessional employees paid 
from— 

| 


Total | 


End of June Federal child 





State and welfare serv- 
local ices funds 
} funds only | (in whole or 
| } in part) 
| eee 2,647 2, 241 106 
1947_- _| 2,959 2 368 591 
1948. __| 3,308 2,498 810 
1949 | 3,603 2,602 1,001 
1950 | 3,900 2,932 968 
1951- | 4,171 3,017 1,154 
EE Ee § ? 961 1.416 
ae .-| 4,513 $3,271 1,242 
_. =e : 4,670 3,341 | 1,329 
19055.....- . 4,707 3,418 | 1,289 
ar 4,829 1,228 


3,601 





1 Data for 48 States with complete reporting cov- 
erage during the period. 





adequately served. Only 43 percent 
of the counties, with 62 percent of 
the region’s children, had full-time 
workers. 

Source of funds.—Local, State, and 
Federal governments all participate 
in financing the public child welfare 
programs (table 1). Nearly three- 
fourths of the full-time professional 
employees were paid entirely from 
State and local funds in 1956; the 
others were paid either in whole or 
part from Federal grants-in-aid for 
child welfare services. In the 49 
States for which data are compar- 
able, the number of persons in pro- 
fessional positions paid from State 
and local funds rose 8 percent from 
1954 to 1956, and the number paid 
from Federal funds declined 8 per- 
cent. 

During the 10 years ended June 
1956 the total number of full-time 
professional employees went up con- 
tinuously (table 2). Comparable data 
for the period are available for 48 
States; in these States the increase 
was 82 percent, with the rate of 
growth substantially greater in the 
first half of the decade (58 percent) 
than in the second half (10 percent). 

In all but 1 of the 10 years the 
number of these workers paid from 
State and local funds increased; the 
total increase from 1946 to 1956 was 
61 percent. The decline occurred in 
1952, when more workers were paid 
from Federal funds than in any other 
year. After 1952 the number paid 
from Federal funds leveled off gen- 
erally as a result of changes in Fed- 
eral appropriation policy. The grad- 
ual increase since that year is attrib- 
utable entirely to increased expendi- 
tures from State and local funds. 

Caseloads.—The average casework. 
er in 1956 served 53 children. On 
June 30, 1956, 17 percent of the 
caseworkers were serving fewer than 
25 children, but 15 percent served 
100 or more. Not reflected in these 
caseload statistics, however, were 
such types of work as foster-home 
findings, investigation of homes for 
licensing, and development of com- 
munity resources. As a result, sta- 
tistics on the children served give 
only a rough measure of the work- 
load. 

The trend during the past 10 years 
has been toward lower caseloads. The 
median dropped 25 percent—from 71 
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children in 1946 to 53 in 1956—with 
by far the greater part of the decline 
occurring between 1946 and 1951. 

Salaries and job turnover.—The 
median salary of caseworkers in 1956 
was $321 a month, but the amounts 
varied widely—from less than $250 
for 12 percent of the caseworkers to 
$400 or more for 10 percent. The 
median salary has gone up continu- 
ously in the past decade; from 1946 
to 1956 it rose 79 percent, and from 
1954 to 1956, 10 percent. 

Filling jobs and keeping them filled 
has been a difficult problem for the 
agencies during the past decade. 
More than a fourth (28 percent) of 
all employees in professional posi- 


tions left their jobs in 1956, and the 
separation rate has been at about 
this level from 1949 on. As a result, 
at any given time new employees 
constitute a substantial proportion of 
the total number. On June 30, 1956, 
as many as 29 percent of all em- 
ployees in professional positions had 
been in their jobs less than a year, 
and the accession rate had been this 
high or higher since 1949. 

Eleven percent of all professional 
positions in child welfare agencies 
were vacant in June 1956. Large as 
it is, this rate is less than it was 10 
years earlier. The 1946 rate was 16 
percent and the 1954 rate 9 percent. 

Education.—In 1955 the Children’s 


Table 2.—Number of full-time professional child welfare employees of public 
child welfare agencies, by State, June 30, 1946-June 30, 1956 


1946 | 1947 | 


State 


1948 | 1949 
ail 





‘Total, 48 States! 2,647 | 2,959 | 3,308 | 3,603 
Alabama i : 49 59 62 | 53 
Alaska i l 3 | 5 
Arizona 23 22 22 | 25 
Arkansas 14 16 22 | 30 
Colorado : 1y 21 | 24 31 
Connecticut | SO 5 yy 114 | 
Delaware } 12 15 14 15 
District of Columbia 56 57 66 64 
Florida 17 24 | 33 38 
Creorgia 25 28 37 | 45 
Hawaii 12 20 25} 2® 
Idaho lu 11 7} 7 
Illinois ‘ 116 1: 151 172 
Indiana 137 145 134 169 
lowa 30 41 46 | 45 
Kansas - -- 13 17 20 | 22 
Louisiana. ---- anil 36 45 52 60 
Maine_. 33 35 38 | 47 
Massachusetts 140 162; 172] 181 
Michigan : 89 977 | 6%) 99 
Minnesota... ------ = 159 160 | 151 |; 198 
Mississippi-- _---- 21 29 40 | 42 
Missouri___ - : 52 t4 73 | 76 
Montana 10 13 13 | 
Nebraska__- wie ae 32 27 33| 3 
Nevada = ; 9 9 10 | 11 
New Hampshire_- 10 14 14 | 14 
New Jersey- = 10 12 9 | 10 
New Mexico---- ; 17 2 20 24 | 
New York.- 609 675 713 | 739 

| 
North Carolina ----.-- 18 26 53 60 
North Dakota - ----- 14 16 | 15 12 
Ohio. i ckceewe. 187 233 | 261 | 287 
Oklahoma.-......----- 29 | 30 39 46 
Cre... 2... ee 36 33 | 35 | 43 | 
Puerto Rico. .._..----- 47| 47| 76| 80 
Rhode Island. -_.---.-- 24| 31] 35] 35 
South Carolina--___-- | 23] 25 | 36| 34 
South Dakota. -_.._..--| 13 | 15 15 | 17 
Se | 17 | 21 | 26 
Ci ee Ome 36} 48] 62] 69 
eo ee | 23 15 | 20 | 22 
Vermont............---| 2 | 4} 19] 22 
0 | 61 | 70 83 92 
Washington._...---...| 128 125 | 136 | 105 
i j | 

West Virginia._....--.-- } 63 | 82 | 92} 103 
i... wee 82 87 | 105 lil 
WwOliie. 2.4.5. ccncen 3 | 3 | 2 | 4 


1 States with comparable data. 
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| 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
| 

3,900 4,171 | 4,377 | 4,513 | 4,670 | 4,707 | 4,829 

= - = | 
51 | 57 70 83 81 78 | 70 

{ 5 6 5 ri 3 | 
Is 3U 2 26 2u 26 2s 
} 30} 30 30 28 31} 35] 32 
34 38 465 49 5Y 65 69 
125 138 156 137 149 139 141 
16 1y 22 23 25 2 28 
71 70 74 73 74 76 78 
44 44 41 | 45 56 63 td 
16 40 49 49 | 62 56 60 
28 28 29 33 | 22 23 21 
Ss Ss s 6 | y 5 o 
243 2tit 270 276 219 208 225 
187 17¥ 183 Is4 170 172 171 
50 63 68 | 74 78 77 66 
25 33 35 | 33 31 17 18 
70 74 85 93 106 117 141 
44 46 48 52 51 51 55 
174 192 | 193 194 | 186 | 180 167 
108 118 116 114} 115 115 120 
196 192 202 213 | 232 225 223 
56 60 66} 85 97 91 88 
78 89 85 83 86 04 107 
17 18 14 | 20 1y 23 21 
36 | 33 33 34 33 31 27 
) 8 Ss 9 6 3 
14 8 20 | 21 22 23 5 
10 12 13 15 15 16 14 
23 2 30) 33 2 29 $4 
750 765 751 | 775 825 859 SYI 
82 85 107 | 103 114 112 115 
| 11 12 12 ll | 16 18 18 
305 315 337 | 342 361 356 359 
47 43 42 43 61 59 62 
53 63 64 | 70 | 84 89 103 
87 100 123 112 131 118 123 
40 41 42 42|/ 43 42 47 
35 32 37 47 | 47 45 X) 
21 25 22 21 22 19 20 
| 68 80 82} 103; 95) 99 w 
67} 79| 81 82 80 92 96 
23 a 26 27 25 | 25 27 
17 22 22 24 28 30 29 
98 112 121 141 157 175 191 
108 150 159 165 174 180 189 
114 112 | 124 115| 101] 99 88 
156 162 184 | 186 189 200 214 
7 14 12 | 15 | 15 15 10 


Bureau asked State welfare agencies 
to report the most advanced educa- 
tion in social work attained by public 
child welfare employees. The request 
was made as a followup to a national 
study of social workers conducted in 
1950 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The 1955 findings are sum- 
marized in table 3. 


Table 3.—Percent of full-time pro- 
fessional child welfare employees 
of public child welfare agencies 
with specified social work educa- 
tion, by type of position, June 1955 





| Diree-) Gon. 

} tors | suit- 
All and t ase- 
Education | em- | direc- oa york- 
ploy- | tor- super- ers 

| ees | work- visors 

ers | tua’ 


Total number !__| 4,871 172 1,031 | 3,668 


Total percent....| 100 100 | 100; 100 
Some graduate social | | | | 

work education_. 61 | 74 89 | 53 

2 years or more___- 28 | 5 57 | 1y 

1 year, less than 2._| 25 | 12 25 26 

Less than 1 year-- s | 7 Ss 
No graduate social | | 

work education_. 39 | 26 11 | 47 

Bachelor’s degree_. 32 | 8 8 | 40 
No bachelor’s } 

degree_____- 7 18 3 7 


' Data for 49 reporting States. 


The States vary widely in the per- 
centage of their employees with a 
year or more of professional training. 
The percentage is greatest in (1) the 
most rural States, (2) the lowest- 
income States, (3) the States with 
relatively small public child welfare 
programs, and (4) the Western and 
Southern States. The factors are 
often interrelated. Rural States tend 
to have lower per capita incomes and 
smaller child welfare programs than 
the urban States, and many of the 
rural and low-income States are in 
the South. State variations may also 
be associated with other factors, such 
as the length of time the public child 
welfare program has been in exist- 
ence. 

In 1955 the percentage of employ- 
ees with some graduate social work 
education was about the same as it 
had been in 1950. Definite progress 
has been made, however, in raising 


1See Mignon Sauber and Jack Wiener, 
“Public Child Welfare Employees: Their 
Education,” Social Security Bulletin, April 
1952. 
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the educational level. Twenty-eight 
percent of all employees in 1955, com- 
pared with 19 percent in 1950, had 
full professional training, and the 
number with less than 1 year of train- 
ing dropped from 15 percent to 8 
percent. The number with a bache- 
lor’s degree but no graduate social 
work education rose from 24 percent 
to 31 percent, and the number with- 
out a college degree dropped from 
15 percent to 7 percent. In view of 
the increase and turnover in child 
welfare personnel the progress made 
is perhaps even greater than appears. 

During the year ended June 30, 
1956, educational leave from the 
child welfare programs was granted 
to 468 employees (8 percent of the 
total number in professional posi- 
tions). All but a few enrolled in pro- 
fessional schools of social work. Only 
six States had no educational leave 
program in operation in that year. 

Educational leave programs are 
supported almost entirely from Fed- 
eral funds. In 1956 these funds 
amounted to $538,226—8 percent of 
all Federal funds spent by States 
under grants-in-aid for child welfare 
services. Federal funds met the en- 
tire cost of salary, stipend, or travel 
for 68 percent of all persons granted 
leave and part of the cost for 6 per- 
cent. State and local funds met the 
full cost for 13 percent, and no 
agency payment was made to 14 per- 
cent. In 32 States all educational 
leave payments came from Federal 
funds. 

Of the 468 persons granted educa- 
tional leave during the year ended 
June 30, 1956, 388 had completed 
their leave by that date. Ninety-two 
percent of them returned to the 
agency from which leave had been 
granted, since persons given leave 
ordinarily make a commitment to re- 
turn. Four out of 5 of the returning 
workers went to casework jobs. Of 
those completing leave, 55 percent 
had enrolled for the first year of pro- 
fessional social work education and 
45 percent for the second year. 

Ten percent more persons com- 
pleted educational leave in 1956 than 
in 1955, and thus the downward di- 
rection of the immediately preceding 
years was reversed. A decline that 
had followed 1952, when Federal bal- 
ances to the credit of the States were 
being exhausted, had been so sub- 
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stantial that the number in 1956 was 
still 24 percent less than that in 1952. 

It seems clear that the Federal 
grant-in-aid program has contributed 
to the progress made in the past 10 
years in the public child welfare 
services. These grants have greatly 
strengthened personnel resources, es- 
pecially in rural and low-income 
areas. Despite this progress, in 1956 
half of all the counties in the United 
States, with a fourth of the Nation’s 
children, still did not have access to 
the services of a full-time child wel- 
fare worker. There remains a long 
road to be traveled toward the goal 
of an adequate, nationwide, public 
child welfare program. 


cc 


Public Assistance Terms 


Data on the operations of the pub- 
lic assistance programs are carried 
each month in the BULLETIN in the 
Current Operating Statistics section 
and are also presented in the Annual 
Statistical Supplement. The follow- 
ing definitions explain briefly the 
meaning of the terms used in these 
tables. 

Public assistance programs, financed 
from Federal, State, and, in some 
instances, local funds, provide aid to 
families or persons on the basis of 
need and usually, also, of other eligi- 
bility conditions. The programs fur- 
nish assistance primarily to families 
or individuals in their homes, al- 
though they may also assist recip- 
ients living in boarding or nursing 
homes or in some types of public or 
private institutions. The assistance 
may be in the form of money (cash 
or check) or vendor payments for 
goods or services, including payments 
for medical care. The cost of reme- 
dial care may be included in vendor 
payments for medical care. Public 
programs providing allowances or 
benefits to persons on a basis other 
than need are not considered public 
assistance. There are four special 
types of assistance—the State-Federal 
programs—and the State-local pro- 
gram of general assistance. 


Special Types of Public 
Assistance 


Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to 


the permanently and totally disabled 
are designated as special types of 
public assistance because they aid 
special groups of needy persons. 
These categories of persons are 
broadly defined by the assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act and 
are specifically defined for each State 
by State law and administrative regu- 
lation. 

The data presented in the monthly 
series are for programs administered 
under plans approved by the Social 
Security Administration for Federal 
financial participation. For States 
with plans that go beyond the Social 
Security Act’s definition, the data 
also cover program operations that 
are outside that definition and are 
administered without Federal finan- 
cial participation. 


General Assistance 


General assistance is administered 
and financed by State and/or local 
governments and is designed to aid 
individuals and families when their 
needs are not otherwise met. General 
assistance is variously called general 
relief, home relief, direct relief, in- 
digent aid, and so on. The term ex- 
cludes programs that are limited to 
special groups, such as statutory vet- 
erans’ relief or foster-family care for 
children, but it may include pro- 
grams limiting eligibility on the basis 
of employability. Since the unifying 
influence of Federal participation is 
lacking in general assistance, varia- 
tions in State and local practices 
affect the comparability of such data 
even more than they affect data for 
the special types of assistance. 


Recipients 


Data on recipients of old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled represent the number of per- 
sons to whom or in whose behalf 
payments are made for a specified 
month. Recipient data for aid to de- 
pendent children are shown in terms 
of (a) the number of children in 
whose behalf payments of this type 
of aid are made, (b) the number of 
families in which these children are 
living, and (c) the number of re- 
cipients, which includes the children 
and one parent or other adult rela- 
tive in families in which the require- 
ments of at least one such adult are 
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considered in determining the 
amount of assistance. In some cases 
the needs of more than one parent 
may be included in the budget for 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children, but not more than one adult 
is counted as a recipient in each 
family. 

Under general assistance, the unit 
of count—the case—follows the ad- 
ministrative practice of the agency. 
Thus two families in a single house- 
hold may be regarded as a single 
case by one agency and as two cases 
by another agency. The number of 
general assistance cases is increased 
in some States by the practice of 
supplementing payments of the spe- 
cial types of assistance. Such sup- 
plementation may be for either main- 
tenance or medical care. General 
assistance cases for which only 
vendor payments are made for medi- 
cal care or for burial are generally 
excluded. 


The numbers of recipients in the 
several States are imperfect gauges 
of differences in the numbers of 
needy individuals because of varia- 
tions in eligibility conditions and the 
unequal ability of States to aid needy 
persons. 

Because some recipients receive 
more than one type of assistance, the 
total number of recipients of public 
assistance in a State may be smaller 
than the sum of the recipients of the 
various types. 


Payments 


The data represent payments for 
a specified month made to or in be- 
half of recipients and charged by the 
State or local agency to the specified 
type of assistance. Payments for the 
special types of assistance are pri- 
marily money payments to recipients 
and vendor payments for medical 
care. They may also include small 
amounts for assistance in kind and 


vendor payments for needs other 
than medical care. 

Data on general assistance show 
payments to cases in cash or kind 
and orders on vendors for goods or 
services supplied to general assist- 
ance cases. Because of a relatively 
high rate of turnover among general 
assistance cases, many payments are 
for periods shorter than a month; 
for this reason the average payment 
is lower than it would be if all pay- 
ments were based on a full month. 
Likewise, the practice in a few States 
of using general assistance to sup- 
plement other types of assistance for 
maintenance needs increases. the 
caseload and lowers their average 
general assistance payments. On the 
other hand, the average payment is 
raised in those States in which sup- 
plementation takes the form of pay- 
ment of large medical bills. 

For all programs, expenditures for 
burials are generally excluded. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

(Continued from page 2) 
year to a low of 308,000 in April. 
Although it has since increased 
slightly, the proportion of all adult 
beneficiaries with benefits withheld 
in June 1957 was 3.4 percent—0.6 
percentage points less than at the 
beginning of the year. 

Benefits withheld because of the 
employment or self-employment of 
beneficiaries under age 72 accounted 
for 81 percent of the suspensions in 
effect in June; wife’s or husband’s 
benefits withheld as a result of the 
old-age beneficiary’s employment or 
self-employment represented 12 per- 
cent. About 600 benefits were sus- 
pended because the beneficiary or the 
old-age beneficiary on whose earn- 
ings the wife’s benefits are based 
was working in noncovered employ- 
ment outside the United States. Some 
4,600 young wife’s or mother’s bene- 
fits were suspended because they did 
not have a child entitled to benefits 
in their care, and payments to about 
2,700 persons were temporarily held 
up pending determination of the 
proper payee. 


@ The decline in the number of 


families receiving aid to dependent 
children, the first since October 1956, 
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highlighted the changes in public 
assistance caseloads in July. Nearly 
two-thirds of the States reported de- 
creases in the number of families 
receiving assistance. Nationally about 
3,100 fewer families, and 5,400 fewer 
children, received aid to dependent 
children in July than in June. There 
were also slight decreases in the 
national caseloads for old-age assist- 
ance (3,100 recipients) and generai 
assistance (4,000 cases). The grad- 
ual growth in the number of recip- 
ients of aid to the blind and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
continued. The net result of all these 
changes was a slight decrease in the 
total number of recipients of all types 
of assistance. 

In most States, changes in case- 
loads in July were in the same direc- 
tion as the changes for the country 
as a whole. The number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
dropped 9.4 percent in Arkansas and 
4.5 percent in North Carolina when 
assistance was withdrawn from fam- 
ilies including an employable person 
for whom seasonal employment was 
presumed to be available. Oregon 
withdrew assistance from able-bodied 
children aged 14 or over, and as a 
result the number of families receiv- 


ing aid to dependent children dropped 
11.9 percent and the number of 
children decreased 18.1 percent. Ne- 
vada discontinued assistance to all 
children aged 16-17, but the effect 
on the total number receiving aid to 
dependent children was slight. 

The largest increases in the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled were 
in the States that have comparatively 
new programs or that recently liberal- 
ized their definitions of incapacity. In 
general assistance, although some 
States reported substantial changes 
in the number assisted, most of them 
were States with relatively small case- 
loads. 

Assistance payments under all pro- 
grams totaled $256 million. Each of 
the special types of public assistance 
except aid to dependent children 
showed an increase from June; the 
net rise for the four programs com- 
bined was $850,000. Payments for 
general assistance increased slightly. 

For the Nation as a whole, average 
payments under the four special types 
of public assistance rose slightly in 
July. As a result of widely diverse 
influences, however, fairly substantial 
increases or decreases occurred in a 
number of States. The average old- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, 

























by specified period, 1940-57 


1 to Se 


it. 1 19: 




















| 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
| 
M hly ret t Tem | 
ontnly retiremen ‘, iil . . em- | 
disability benefit Survivor benefits porary | | 
disability | | Rail- 
Wear and benefits road 
month otal Monthly Luimp-sul under | Vet- |Unem- 
Rai C Railroad State erans’ ploy- 
Seiad road Ss , Veter ? Unem- laws © |  legis- | ment 
| Ganncity | Retire. | Cs ns Ad Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- lation 4 | Insur- 
| ic aiaie a s Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social ment | | ance 
H Act A tr Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu Other Insur- |} Act 9 
| : Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
Act ° sion ? tion © Act % 
Number of beneficiaries 

1956 ae 7 - =— - - enenes en 
July. | 2 437.3 244.1 212.1 80.9 18.3 12.0 24.4 975.6 | 47.9 38.4 
August s 4139.1 248.8 212.8 81.5 12 0.6 12.3 34.6 931.8 | 52.1 78.0 
September 5 $40. 4.4 213.8 $2.1 1,174 . 11.4 $3.0 SSS8.9 17.7 | 43.6 
October 6,387.5 441.2 249.3 214.8 82.9 (2 8.7 12.6 $6.5 752.3 30.3 39.9 
November] 6,606.2 $42.5 248.8 215.5 83.9 (12) Pe 12.0 35.2 796.2 31.0 | 15.4 
December-_| 6,677.1 143. ¢ 255.9 216.0 85.5 1,179.5 8.3 | Be 32.5 940.6 | 39.9 | 53.5 

| | 

1957 | 
January. __| 6 444.1 259 217.3 85.6 2 7 12.6 39.8 53.1] 75.3 
February _| 6, $45.3 262. 217.5 86.3 ( 8.0 11.9 28.0 | 61.6 | 68.6 
March rf 448.1 265.8 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61 12.6 | 61.7 67.9 
Agre....:. 7 |; 451.1 268 219.6 88.5 (13 66 12.8 51.1 57.9 
_ = r # 453.0 71 220.1 90.0 2 65.5 13.0 | 40.4 49.0 
June. 7, | 454.7} 274 221.1 91.3 | 1,183.7 8.2 12 40.2| 39.7 
July a; |} 456.1 s 221.6 92.5 (3 2 12.4 | $1.1 2.0 

| Amount of benefits 4 
1940 -|$1, 183,462 , 166 $6,371 $1,448 te er 1$15,961 
1941__ 1,079,648 912 23,644 1,559 344,321 14,537 
1942 1,124,351 806 39,523 1,603 344,084 6,268 
1943 afl 911,696 | ,795 55,152 1,704 79,643 917 
1944. 1,104,638 , 707 73,451 1,765 62,385 $4,215 582 
1945 _- | 2,047,025 140 99,651 1,772 $45, 866 126,630 | 2,359 
1946 | 5,135,413 , 188 127 ,933 1,817 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947_ 4,658,540 053 149,179 1Y , 283 $11,368 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
1948 __ | 4,454,705 ,642 171,837 36,011 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,590 
1949 _| 5,613,168 ,893 196, 586 39 , 257 yidt,aeg 430,194 | 103,596 
1950. - | 5,196,761 240 276,945 43,884 ,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951. - | 3, 855 3) 506,803 | 49,527 840,411 | 2,234 | 20,217 
1952 591,504 | 74,085 998 , 237 | 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_ - 743 , 536 83,319 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954_. a 9,4 298 , 12¢ v2 SU 879,952 93, 201 ,026 , 866 107 ,666 |157,088 
1955__- 10,27! 335,876 (2,057,515 |1,107,541 121,847 688 , 42 , 300 , 268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956_ 111,193 ,06 361,231 | 400 ,647 (2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 | 699,204 ,380 , 726 60,917 | 70,443 

| | | | 

1956 | | | | | | | | | 
ec 901,859 | 345,879 | 38,319 33,786 175,115 98,741 10,683 | 4 58,215 9,583 | 3,138 | 111,708 | 4,970 | 4,145 
August ___.| $21,519 | 352,619 38 , 531 33,747 176,671 99,727 | 10,741 4, 58,733 10,081 4,859 112,207 5,630 | 10,201 
September} 902,032 | 357,049 41,971 33,536 174,546 100,445 11,143 4, 58,026 8,618 1,632 | 94,919 1,499 | 5,561 
October.-__} 903 ,856 359 , 780 $2,064 33, 345 176,636 101,163 11,116 4, 58,721 7,714 5,333 | 91,476 3,258 | 5,197 
November| 92C,583 | 369,732 | 42,250 33, 97 176,373 107 ,672 11,164 4. 58 ,634 7,492 4,957 | 91,700 3,168 5,637 
December.| 940,191 | 373,581 | 42,297 | 35,897 | 175,459 | 109,012 | 11,195 | 4, 58,395 | 7,702 41612 | 104,245 | 3,883 | — 

| | } 

1957 | | 
January___| 1,035,052 379,451 | 42,439 36 , 296 176,610 11,275 | 4,508 59,981 11,453 5,296 | 177,598 5,572 9,772 
February_| 1,026,267 386,033 | 42,619 36,950 177,163 11,309 | 4,564 60,168 9,668 3,490 164,860 5,594 | 8,252 
March | 1,049,807 398 ,084 42,958 37 ,881 177,105 11,389 4,656 60,149 12,424 3,850 3,698 5,886 8,973 
re. 1,053,073 | 414,809 | 43,291 | 38,131 177 , 205 11,453 4,719 | 59,402] 13,396 4,475 3,594 | 5,155 | 7,227 
May.---..} 1,057,617 | 427,303 | 43,521 | 38,823 177 ,612 11,506 4,762 59,539 13,082 4,372 3,416 | 145,657 4,222 6,211 
| ae 1,039,946 | 35,3 | 43,714 | 39,160 176,079 11,579 | 4,807 59,025 11,678 | 3,905 | 3,003 123,540 | 3,710 5,109 
July.......' 1,063,763 | 43 ,856 39,613 178 ,000 } 11,628 | 4,874 59,000 | 10,486 3,768 | 3,298 | 130,130 4,539 4,960 

1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and ’ Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period: 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few 


“childhood disability’’ bene- 
fits), and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Under 
the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes a few “‘childhood disability’”’ benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; data for 
beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, 
adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 
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10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
Souree: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, 
1955-57 


In thousands] 


by specified period, 


nent, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
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Fed rance 
contri i¢ : Taxes State un- . tailr 
; - Federal pire: : amma ed Federal un- — ae 
civil-service a ‘tna i. ani employment ren sir 
contributions 3 ponte Lo are taxes 5 — 
Retirement ; = n ¢ contributions sa contributions * 
and survive ‘ 

Fiscal year | 

1955-56 7 $6,442,370 $808 , 207 $634,323 $324,656 $34,043 

1956-57 6,539,887 $337,161 1,170,998 616,013 330,031 77 ,894 
luly ‘ ecens - " 351,031 9 560,769 23 376 148,138 1,719 | 
August 818,805 60 ,862 81,404 295 , 588 742 
September ; 412,74 49,785 93,453 10,879 621 
October : 218,116 1,738 24,959 109 ,393 598 
November 606 5 74,306 208 , 899 865 
December Sa apreet- ‘ ne 24 54,580 12,033 §99 

1957 

inuary i ‘ paaaumndean 291,274 5 63,435 21,165 80) ,086 4), 242 386 
February.....-.. pectgapheaeaiia . 775,301 2,079 45,449 82,706 152,570 269 , 886 7,133 
RSS E EES ee eee : 572,293 9, 796 66 , 966 49,861 5 10,166 11,402 
eS eee aoaate : sine ita 632,911 31,249 | 45,650 14,939 1,511 | 562 
RE SE mm ree ee ‘ 1,141,249 122,338 67,058 83,134 1,400 12,048 
PE 8 i. ccinnctesawnnsencauwnae i sion aes 471,051 65,699 53 , 280 52,040 12,409 1,583 | 8,613 
PUN Ws ciieniccsssbisaiecuccnnca ico cadehee donate ice 365 ,844 38,768 | 51,752 19,359 173,916 754 | 765 


i Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-empl 
in employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance - 
ning Dece:nber 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; be . 
ning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 

#3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-serv 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 n 
for the entire fiscal year. 

ta ‘ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contribution 
ind interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, 








Ss plus penalti 


ontributions from 


employees; excludes contributions collected 
ri Data 


ibility insurance funds. 


reported by State agencies. 


for deposit in State temporary dis- 


e 
> Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


Act 


6 Beginning 1347, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


7 Except for State unemployment insur 


of Receipts and Exrpenditi 
8 Preliminary. 
’ Includes contributions fror 


Source: Monthly Stateme 





n the 
t of Receipts and Expenditure 


Federal Government. 


and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 


ince, as shown in the Final Statement 
res of the U.S. Government. 


s ofthe U.S. Government 


Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo, | and amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, fiscal years 
1954-55, 1955-56, and 1956-57 


Classification 





{In millions] 


1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 


| 








| 
Ts 5 ec tae tn ne em enh ek we tei catego i ncn rg lca tas va Ser cleotide ace re ae ra ee -| $67,758 | $77,079 | $81,875 
Social security - - -- 6,513 | 8,100 | 8,785 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance contributions..-................----.-.--------- aS 5,087 6,442 | 6,540 
Pe CEES SEIOUIND QUIET SII ns resin cc cenwasebnnaceuconcesecdicaeteonsncesans hiheaeigeedielied see ecsedamenelnaa | 337 
Federal unemployment taxes-..............-.....-- ieutceenewadhe idkeaeeda a SNC Ee oe ME ee 280 325 330 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund ?..............------ ees ee a ee ee ee Oe eee eS ES RE 1,146 1,333 | 1,578 
CRE ei Wcwccuantncdsanes $onkoneséceSeeReneadeeeNedewkdies deasesusuesabwnadnsededmuamene aS ee 61,245 68,979 73,090 
Ch OE IOI Sia cis shee dcdemenigcactnenseswan ee Ee ee ee ee Ee ee ee ee -| 69,888 | 71,984} 79,183 
4. ere a . / é 7,849 8,497 10,028 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administr - . paniecoente 80 98 124 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor +..__- si ea Nan a al tl a 5 5 5 
LGREAIERAEUS CAOORETE, EHUDETURIOES GF COD SIO RNUTY 95 62 ceecensncesssncdacsceusscsbesoudecscoss 11 stekesaasedesnquieednaebianone 26 30 31 
ORIG OE TEER «a cienegeeaeanaginndcesmneaeteunans cane168eereuNssnsed nents aagnneEnhanetenetiends ceieemenimanemmlimiaiiins 1,645 1,716 1,839 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund----.-- ee ea I a eR RE EE en SES SS 1,760 | 1,287 1,514 
Old-aee and Gurvivorsd INSUTANGS DENSE DAFOE... <5. nn cence ce nen sc cewseesctacses ee a a eae 4,333 | 5,361 | 6,515 
CEU iso cceniccceicnccncenceedcccendesseden dds anscquessnsdccndsseencsuenecatescanescesadiesesensasuneswendsqesnacssnsceeusedeeusdaaen |} 62,039 | 63,487 | 69,155 
pceiinees, n _— - ” ea | ' 
1 Represents flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the ‘In connection with old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 1956-57, 


general fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. Beginning 1952-53, cash deposits 
and withdrawals on revised Treasury basis. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

3 Includes expenses of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for prepa- 
ration for construction of a building. 

4 Excludes salaries and expenses for the Mexican farm labor program, beginning 
1951-52. 
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disability insurance. 


6 Grants for employment security administration (including employment 


service); for old-age 


issistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 


aid to the permanently and totally disabled; and for maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children, and child welfare services. 

Source: Total Federal! cash income or deposits and outgo or withdrawals from 
Treasury Bulletin; trust fund operations from Treasury releases; other data from 
Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government and from 


individual agencies. 
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Table 4.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in fiscal 
years 1955-56 and 1956-57 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1956-57 
























| Total, : | 
2 fe ake pa ae Aid to . ee 
— | = — Otten | the perma- Aidto | Sid t Employ- M “poe —" Child 
stasis Total ic-age | nently and | dependent aro 6] 6Ument —— 4 welfare 
assistance totally | children the blind | security 2 health crippled services 
te, : ; Tt services children , 
disabled ! | 
s — — = — e = . —_ LS eas ee = aneeeener: Come 
| | 
Total een an -| $1,715,829.7 $1,838 ,846.3 | $973,117.1 | $106,927.8 | $435 ,632.2 $40,745.4 | $244,171.9 | $15,497.5 $14,835.0 $7 ,919.5 
eo ceil aaeaiia - 45 ,477.1 54,097.9 | 37 ,062. 2 | 3,852.4 7,868.3 | 554.5 | 3,504.6 493.5 520.4 242.1 
1 sess anantiaaeieat 3,012.7 3,148.7 . 4) ae 1,092.7 | 39.4 | 957.6 | 131.4 177.9 43.9 
CO chname-diis 11,975.8 | 13 542.6 | | ft ee 4,259.1 369.0 | SS arn 81.2 
Arkansas...-.-.-.- ener 5,216.7 25,815.5 16,217.7 | 1,822.3 | 3,871.1 | 678.3 279.8 | 307.2 174.3 
California. -.-.....- ‘speci lactate 51.6 | 197 ,623.9 122,315.2 | FT a ere | 41,399.1 | 6,419.7 845.0 | 694.0 228.8 
OS ee ee 29,741.9 20,123.2 2,151.2 | 4,655.8 142.7 277.2 | 167.0 91.0 
ae ne 15,661.3 6,505.6 | 1,019.6 | 3,825.8 137.0 214.3 216.9 79.2 
SE 2,608.7 589.2 | op ae 912.4 102.0 108.5 | 92.8 47.6 
District of Columbia-----.-- 6,138.3 | 1,268.1 | 1,118.2 | 2,048.1 115.5 259.6 | 151.0 | 33.4 
ae : 49,827.6 | 27,851.0 | 2,159.3 | 13 ,326.7 | 1,093.5 374.3 | 367.4 | 161.8 
ERE Penny ee | 53,734.7 | 32,986.8 4,856.4 | 9,776.5 | 1,288.9 444.0 | 546.4 255.0 
SE eee 4,855.4 587.2 | 538.9 | 41.4 | 197.6 | 153.7 | 51.6 
Idaho 7,019.8 | 3,429.4 | 418.5 83.2 | 1,388.6 | 146.5 105.3 | 34.1 
Illinois_- 70,223.3 | 32,052.5 5,223.2 | 1,472.0 10,492.1 | 412.0 | 453.5 | 236.4 
Indiana a 25, 794.0 & ES 8 eee 830.3 | 4,478.6 | 290.8 | 193.0 | 111.9 
Iowa. ---- 26,190.7 |  16,799.1 | 698.4} 2,151.0 | 202.3 | 316.5 170.0 
Kansas 23,106. 4 14,494.3 | | 288.9 2,032.3 | 166.6 72.4 128.4 
Kentucky B 38, 941.2 20 ,069.0 | 12,892.9 | 1,132.2 2,931.8 | 340.7 | 520.1 | 253.7 
I ac cheba Re dlc ccascinapeeiaild 83 ,762.1 57 ,023.9 16 ,046.7 | 1,064.5 3,067.5 362.3 371.1 | 199.0 
Maine..-- 9,576.0 4,422.2 | 3,023.6 210.4 1,239.5 123.8 | 115.6 78.0 
| | 
Maryland - se a ta Re sane waa 3,915.7 | 2,162.5 | 5,747.8 | 194.8 | 4,329.0 | 371.5 | 300.6 118.4 
Massachusetts- --- 35, 286.4 | 4,706.6 | 9,462.5 | 897.5 9,847.0 468.4 231.7 | 90.9 
Michigan_-_-- 26 630.0 | 1,148.1 14,861.5 722.0 12,397.2 | 478.3 | 459.7 | 263.3 
Minnesota- -- 20,750.5 | 707.2 | 6,423.4 546.1 | 3,287.4 | 312.6 | 308.1 | 192.5 
Mississippi f ee 19,652. 1 | 983.0 | 3,262.9 1,374.6 2,453.8 | 398.3 | 326.6 226.5 
Missouri------ iienedamcan 77 ,372.6 55,839.8 | 6,480.5 | 15,120.1 2,107.3 4,389.6 | 313.6 | 220.8 | 194.5 
0 EE Ee “— 7,157.3 3,568.1 | 695.6 1,752.6 199.4 | 1,254.1 111.1 | 167.0 | 72.2 
a a 10 ,830.6 7,228.3 | 585.1 | 2,309.3 | 409.2 | Be Se | 110.3 | 121.1 58.8 
ene | 2,347.5 | 3 & 9 Snee 462.6 54.0 | 866.3 144.1 91.8 28.9 
New Hampshire.-.-..----- cians 4,504.1 | } 2,094.4 151.0 | 677.9 | 103.9 982.5 92.5 | 7.3 | 56.0 
| | | | 
ok Pe ES eee ee 26,170.8 | 26 , 260.3 7,947.0 1,910.0 | 5,207.8 | 440.2 10, 239.5 196.6 222.4 | 97.0 
ge eee a | 553.8 12,415.7 | 4,170.8 | 768.8 5,384.6 | 176.2 | 1,494.1 174.7 | 162.8 83.7 
EE ES ae 5.5 155,078.1 | 43 , 202.4 | 19, 865.3 52,997.2 | 2,299.5 | 35 , 257.0 672.5 | 527.1 257.2 
North Carolina------ 2.4 43 385.5 16,661.8 5,206.6 13 ,696.7 | 1,839.3 | 4,420.0 | 616.7 | 577.3 367.2 
prertn Epeicota....... 0.5000. cea 6,545.2 3,415.3 456.9 3.6 | 52.9 | 895.3 | 110.2 106.1 64.8 
a aa al jartieaan ae aees 67 ,690.8 67 ,647.6 7,228.8 3,797.5 hae 1,622.0 10,013.3 509.9 486.9 | 287.0 
Oklahoma. ----- heii . 54,847.5 54 ,826.3 yf 2,823.8 .6 832.0 | 2,839.1 | 221.7 324.7 149.8 
ee 14,843.8 14,906.0 56.2 1,446.0 | 137.1 3,121.6 | 143.0 | 156.3 | 81.0 
Pennsylvania-.-_-- ae 69 ,842.2 77 ,429.8 20 949.3 5,772.0 2 3,461.7 19 539.0 630.6 | 629.0 367.1 
Puerto Rico------ ae 6,078.7 9,248.1 2,389.2 Tf I a 96.6 940.3 374.1 | 430.1 231.5 
Rhode Island : 8,577.7 9,046.7 3,164.4 2,788.1 65.6 1,975.4 27.5 | 108.4 45.5 
South Carolina - 22 ,931.2 23 ,880.8 12,469.3 4,568.3 651.7 2,696.1 341.6 | 381.4 217.4 
South Dakota- ‘ cae zt 6,929.5 7,427.1 3,958.3 B. 311.7 83.1 655.7 89.9 | 79.1 | 81.6 
(a : 36 , 919.0 38,750.5 19,136.9 12,278.5 1,095.3 3,714.7 | 492.3 | 489.5 347.1 
ae . 103 ,483.6 15,351.1 7 15,943.8 2,651.8 9,948.1 608.3 | 652.3 | 389.1 
0 Ee . 8,624.8 l * | 2,084.1 95.2 1,885.4 159.3 189.1 56.3 
Vermont- --.-_-- s 4,814.8 a 734.8 52.5 805.7 100.3 97.3 | 58.5 
Virginia ; 15 635.3 5 6,174.0 465. 2,325.8 85.8 86.7 34.7 
: irgin Islands. _-- ‘ ; 382.7 73.2 58.8 3.3 48.0) 431.3 | 7.6 249.1 
Vashington- 38 ,407.8 25,777.3 7,787.4 384.5 4,957.0 263.4 164.8 129.2 
West Virginia 22,865. 2 6,953.2 | 13 ,659.3 392.7 | 871.5 220.7 210.9 189.2 
Wisconsin : 25 ,871.5 14,412.9 5,797.3 446.8 | 3,457.3 208.0 318.3 199.0 
Wyoming 3,148.8 1,713.3 516.5 29.4 | 714.0 83.7 86.9 | 33.1 


| | | 
' | 








1 States for which no grant is shown either had no approved plan or State plan 
was approved too late to receive grant during this period. 

2 Excludes grants made to State employment security agencies as agents for 
the United States for the payment of unemployment compensation to veterans 


under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, operating costs of the 
District of Columbia Employment Center, and a small payment to Railroad 
Retirement Board for informational services to States. 

Source: Unpublished data of administrative agencies. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-57 


{In thousands] 



































oonr OCR KOO 


a 


SOBNNNSC COMNUAws 


aS oe on oe 


NONE Naaoe = 


1e 

















Receipts Expenditures Assets 
a 
Period Net contri- Net total of Cash Total assets 
bution Interest Benefit Administra- U.S. Govern- balance at end 
income and received 2 payments tive expenses ? | ment securities at end of of 
transfers ! | acquired 4 period period 
glean anaes me -—__—— | snicleigoal hada = = 
Comateeers, January 1937-July 1957 §__......- $48 ,983 696 | $4,479,805 $29,593,110 | $1,113,808 | $21 , 969,878 $786,705 $22,756 ,583 
Fiscal year: | 
a ee ee ee ae See ee 6,442,370 | 494 ,889 5,360,813 | 124,339 1,462,540 550 ,078 22,593,109 
I iivekaniddbidintncksatseiuiasaudssaeed 6,539,887 | 560 , 558 | 6,514,581 | 150 ,057 220 , 287 765 , 598 23 ,028 ,916 
| | 
1956 
ne: a) OT See One Rar 351,031 | 1,081 | 479,651 11,300 —221,601 632,795 22,454,270 
SO TS ESE ES sphmbotceeee 818,805 3,135 | 486,813 9,923 380,931 577 ,068 22,779,473 
September 412,743 19,522 | 489,770 10,483 —127,148 636 , 227 22,711,485 
re 4 218,116 | 19,121 489,791 14,940 — 249,759 618 ,492 22,443,991 
November 606 ,322 | 5,381 | 488,599 11,997 127383 602,260 22’ 555,097 
Site ninktadkabed<eiinendesamatecertbaces | 248,790 | 235,215 | 507 ,764 12,186 —122,285 688 ,601 22,519,153 
| 
1957 | | 
| 
DE ccrsiuedbicsbuabuscudbbebhcnakees 291,274 | 1,174 527,202 | 11,027 —243 ,750 686 ,569 22,273,371 
eye nansornaten okies | Hiden a a Pyar ame ponder 22,504,306 
Pe inicnc cd ctcanecsscccsecsscosccacsosancstss 2,200 | , BOS 574,628 3,0 » oe 688 , 66 22,503 , 9% 
April........---------------------------------- | 632,911 20,493 | 646,696 | 17,248 —391,059 1,069 188 22 a i 
TET STE SER TIT SF 1,141,249 8,088 | 648 , 202 12,359 782,195 775,768 22’ 982" 163 
a a i ee 471,051 228 ,477 640 ,021 12,755 56 ,923 765 , 598 23 ,028 ,916 
FO Takactecchdtesancsddbdbbedaniapaacanabawanl 365 ,844 1,449 | 625,719 13,907 — 293 , 440 786,705 22,756, 583 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet- 
erans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 
amount of employee-tax overpayments. Excludes contributions to the disability 
insurance trust fund under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 


in 1951. 


5 Preliminary. 


U.S. Government. 





adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and preparations 
for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


bonds at time of purchase. 
6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government 


and unpublished Treasury report. 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 





(Continued from page 19) 

age assistance payment, for example, 
decreased $5.92 in Minnesota and 
$13.65 in North Dakota. Both States 
made substantially lower vendor pay- 
ments for medical care in July than 
in June. The addition of premium 
payments into new pooled funds for 
medical care in Oklahoma and Utah 
contributed to sizable increases in 
their average payments for the four 
special types of public assistance. 

In Arkansas the average payments 
to recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind rose $8.30 and 
$7.75, respectively, primarily because 
assistance standards were raised. 
Vendor payments for medical care, 
which Arkansas made for the first 
time in July, also contributed to the 
increases. Higher assistance stand- 
ards in Nevada’s program for aid to 
the blind were responsible for the 
$11.44 increase in the average pay- 
ment. In Massachusetts the average 
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payment for aid to the blind went up 
$10.70, with the rise attributable to 
a substantial increase in vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. The $7.54 
rise in the average payment to fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia re- 
flects a change in administrative pro- 
cedure, under which the agency began 
treating amounts obtained through 
support orders as refunds rather than 
resources. 

Iowa, because of limitations in 
State funds available for aid to de- 
pendent children, substituted a 15- 
percent reduction in its cost stand- 
ards for total family requirements 
for the cut of $3 per person that 
had been in effect since July 1954. 
The average payment per family 
dropped $13.91. In Alaska the appli- 
cation of a 15-percent reduction to 
the budget deficit in aid to depend- 
ent children reduced the average 
family payment by $15.15. 


@ Insured unemployment under the 
State programs and the program of 
unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral employees rose slightly (2.7 per- 
cent) in July to a weekly average of 
1,284,600. This average was about 6 
percent higher than that in July 
1956—a rise attributed mainly to the 
growth in the covered labor force. 
Initial claims, which represent new 
unemployment, rose more sharply; 
the 1,267,500 claims filed during July 
1957 represented increases of 44 per- 
cent from the June total and 13 per- 
cent from the number filed in July 
1956. 

In an average week during July, 
benefits were paid to 1,061,400 un- 
employed workers—9 percent less 
than in June. The amount of bene- 
fits paid rose 5 percent to $130,130,- 
000, and the average check ($27.59) 
paid for total unemployment was 15 
cents higher than the average for 
June. 





Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, July 1956-July 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1987 ' 


Total 

Item 

ee Amount 
er 
In current-payment sta- 
tus at end of month: 

1956 
July 8,451. 2'$444,620 
August 8,566.4) 452,346 
September.. 8,647.8) 457,494 
October 8,701.5) 460,942 
November. 9,035.4, 477,404 
December - - 9,128.1) 482,593 

1957 
January 9,261.4) 490,301 
February. .-------| 9,387.4) 498,358] 
March.....- .-----| 9,607.4) 511,987 
April. 9,927.9} 530,696 
May.-.- 10,175.7 544,894 
June... .--|10,342.1) 554,637 
July._- ¥ |10, 567.4 569,611 
Awarded, July 1957 281.3, 17,911 


! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


? Beginning January 1957, includes ‘“‘childhood disability’? benefits payable 


to persons aged 18 or over. 





{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 11, 195 


Old-age 
— Amount 

eT 
4,781.0 $300,777 
4,855.6) 306,613 
4,907.7) 310,408 
4,941.4) 312,834 
5,064.2) 319,516 
5,112.4! 322,537 
5 327 , 386 
5 332,736 
5, 342,650 
5. 356, 245 
5, 366,472 
5, 373 , 230 
5, 379,047 

96.8) 6,540 


Wife’s or 


busband’s 
— ~ |Amount 
1,268.1) $42,477 
1,290.6 : 
1,307.2 
1,315.5 
1,410.8, 47,507 
1,433.5 48 326 
1,460.6 49,315 
1,490.3; 50,517 
1,542.9) 52,513 
1,625.2) 55,453 
1,684.1} 57,519 
1,719.0} 58,749 
1,743.6] 59,640 

| 
37.5 1, 260 





Child's ? 
Num 
ber Amount 


1,320.4! $48,913 
.6| 49,300 
333.0, 49,637 
37.4 49,930 
1,340.5 50,168 
1,341.0 50,324 
1,351.7; 50,907 
1,360.2) 51,397 
1,371.4) 51,935 
1,392.6 52,794 
1,411.7; 53,572 
1,427.4) 54,283 
1,440.1) 54,862 
26.8 1,009 


Widow's or 
widower's 


Num 
er 


934 


951. 
970. ¢ 
989.5 
1,006.5 
1,020. 
1,032. § 


16.6 


71 


Mother's 


' 
Amount — Amount Num- 
er per 

$37, 106 299.7, $14,047 25.8 
37 , 562 302.2) 14,226 25.9 
37,977 301.7; 14,218 26.0 
38,407 301.2! 14,202 2%. 1 
44,616 301.5, 14,244 26.7 
45,780 301.2) 14,262 26.9 
46,921 $02.9) 14,390 re 
47 876 303.4 14,4438 27.2 
48,919 304.9 14,568 27.4 
49,979 308.7; 14,807 27.7 
50,904 311.4, 14,994 27.9 
51,707 314.9} 15,224 28.1 
52,406 318.6) 15,470 23.3 
R93 6.7 373 | 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-#4. 


Parent's 


Amount 


| Num 


| Disability * 


ber |Amount 
90.9) $6,730 
96.5) 47,816 


* Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation or another 


Administration for a service-connected disability. 


Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by the Veterans 


Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits | in current-payment status at the end of the month, by indication of offset,? and number and average monthly 
amount of disability insurance benefits in force at the end of the month that were completely offset, July 1957 


(Corrected to Sept. 12, 1957 























Benefits in current-payment status } Benefits 
eee Ment A ce Peace a ae, See in force with 
: ; complete 
| Total Without offset With partial offset offset 
Year and is ers ae ee en eRe ee abatids 
month | 
Average a Average Average A pi A bie a 
: monthly = 2 monthly monthly monthly monthly 
Number 2 amount Num ber . Numbet : amount Number amount 
amount amount amount 
payable before payable payable before before 
’ offset ’ _ offset offset 
1957 | 
| 
| | _ > 
UI ee es 90,888 $74.05 $81.10 | 81,207 $80. 41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 | $76.98 
| 











! Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving 


than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service-con- 


workmen’s compensation or another Federal benefit based on disability—other 
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nected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 
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‘Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding 
payment and type of benefit, June 30, 1957 


{Based partly on 10-percent sample] 


Old-age | 
| 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total 
Total Male Female 
| 
i ee ee a ae ae stinweenat 1.680 186,022 146,308 39,714 
Covered or noncovered employment ° of bene- | 
ficiary in United States or covered em- | 
ployment * of beneficiary outside United | 
De iiiieiaidwxicéiucenie ss cau ie eeaeie } 253,781 | 174,613 | 137,321 37 , 292 | 
Noncovered employment § of beneficiary out- | 
Ge WIG UNE oc oc cacccéecauinsansen 530 360 270 | 90 | 
Covered or noncovered employment ® in | 
United States or covered employment ® | 
outside United States of old-age bene- | 
ficiary on whose earnings benefit is based_- 36 ,655 
Noncovered employment ® outside United 
States of old-age beneficiary on whose 
earnings benefit is based__.......-...--- 90 
Failure to have care of an entitled child. mm 4,553 
Benefit completely offset by workmen’s com- 
pensation or another Federal benefit for 
disability, other than compensation pay- 
able by the Veterans Administration for 
a service-connected disability tien 10 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilita- 
ff 4, a ; = 0 * Sees 
Payee not determined --__......-- 2,723 1,88] 1,411 470 
,dministrative reasons - 14,107 9, 168 7,306 1,862 





1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 
2 As provided for under section 203 of the amended act except for the re 
K 


ison 


crued pending 


r 
‘*payee not determined,’’ in which case benefit payments are 
determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
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Total 


43,355 | 


36 ,655 


90 
620 


ta) 
0 


260 
1,540 


Wife’s or husband’s 


Aged Young 
wife’s wife’s 4 
37,245 660 
| 
2,300) 1,770 
10 | 10 
| 
33,285 | 2,940 | 
60 | 20 | 
620 
10 | 
PE 0 | 
250 10 
1,250 280 


Hus- 
band’s 


| 
| Widow’s 
or | 





Parent’s 


| wia- | Mother’s 
| ower’s 
me betaeie 2 
450 7,988 | 75,006 
Se | coal 
0 6,092 | 68,916 
0 10 | 140 
} 
430 |_..- eee! Pan 


oe 0 
: ie siaaied 0 

0 401 | 181 
1,836 


10 1,485 | 


3 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children. 
4 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 
5 Includes self-employment. 








Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, July 1957 







































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims? | ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| | continued claims 
| | | | | Average 
| Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State | place- D Pha insured 
ments Nl | is unemploy- 
| a ae = —e | verage ment 
Total Women Total | Women Weeks | ss weekly Weeks Average 
| | com- said ; number of com- weekly 
| pensated pi bene- pensated payment 
| ficiaries 
| | } 
| | 
| eae | 533,406 |, 267,470 | | 547,412 | 5,904,840 2,611,315 4,882,646 | $130, 130,090 1,061,445 4,477,872 $27.59 | 51,284,572 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut. ........... 6,980 35,348 | 19,435 106,798 60,307 78,111 2,231,550 16,981 73,557 29.44 24,246 
_ Se ees | 2,885 | 6,795 | 3,037 | 36 ,356 19,325 29,058 590,580 6,317 26,718 20.91 7,813 
Massachusetts.......... 15,290 | 66,7: 35 33,548 | 249 ,620 137,597 196 ,628 5,172,213 42,745 159,842 29.21 53 ,382 
New Hampshire_-.------ 1,950 | 5,114 2,578 | 25 ,380 13.966 20,216 426 ,696 4,395 18,506 22.03 5,413 
Rhode Island_--____-_-- 1,616 | 24,962 14,916 | 76,256 | 41,430 63,919 1,673,066 | 13,895 58,848 27.21 17,215 
' ae eee ee | 1,315 | 1,738 1,053 | 9,947 | 5,919 8,264 | 188,693 | 1,797 7,785 23.41 2,040 
Region II: | } | } | | | 
New Jersey...---..-.--- 12,194 82,703 | 42,740 | 352,054 | 187,311 | 329,632 | 10, 267,132 | 71,659 294,760 31.99 77,074 
| 6 74,511 | 216,135 | 123 ,024 876,106 474,849 | 750,955 21,609,360 | 163,251 680 ,073 30.21 183 ,057 
Pmeree F100. .........-.... 2,535 | 538 | 160 | 4,446 1,413 | 472 12,663 103 465  f | er 
Virgin Islands_-_.....--- 324 | Re ere f Recctesceden 13 170 3 13 8} Seer 
Region III: | 
Delaware..__- meet 545 | 3,498 | 789 | 12,914 4,289 13,597 394,725 2,956 12,345 30.11 2,807 
District of Columbis Résiast 3,249 | 3,694 | 1,231 | 21,549 8,011 17,795 465 ,357 3,868 17,451 26. 26 4,769 
| | 6. 328 | 20,023 | 8,566 | 70,544 29,992 76,764 2,185,590 | 16,688 70,938 29.20 17,138 
North Carolina--_-._.._- 12,584 | 42,502 | 22 ,367 185,507 97,441 177,760 3,312,266 | 38 ,643 | 167 ,683 18.88 40,917 
Pennsylvania........... 22,437 | 148,096 | 68,840 | 657,709 291,163 | 548,198 14,657 ,067 | 119,173 498 ,558 27.83 145 ,068 
eee 7,418 11,679 4,941 | 78,191 38 ,892 68,117 | 1,414,861 14,808 65,856 20.99 16,897 
West Virginia pedis 2,304 | 9,740 | 1,518 | 59,553 13,320 39,343 | 836,469 | 8,553 34,370 22.00 13,072 
Legion IV: | 
eae 9,138 14,266 4,438 89,887 30,328 67,165 1,335,523 | 14,601 64,561 20.10 19,653 
ee 18,088 25,460 13,917 106,550 57,976 72,422 1.5 42,$ | 15,744 | 69,271 21.58 24,094 
JS ae 10,192 22,317 9 ,879 136,708 62,930 105,470 2,294,654 | 22,928 96,979 22.40 29,760 
Mississippi EEE ene 7,900 | 11,032 ,178 | 61,113 24,763 48 ,800 976,652 | 10,609 | 45,156 20.54 | 13,658 
South Carolina_-_-.._- 9,662 18,161 7 857 | 75,773 33,565 54,947 1,149, a 11,945 } 50,104 21.43 | 16,690 
Tennessee - - - --- sae 9,559 21,874 9,606 177 ,428 73,526 147, 487 | 3,104,524 | 32,062 | 139,794 | 21.33 | 38,566 
Region V: | | | | | } 
Kentucky.......-.-.-. 6,256 | 13,508 | 3,510} 140,846 | 46,927 | 105,734 | 2,433,270 ” 22,986 | 98,601 | 23.59 30,815 
Michigan............. E 11,064 | 77,106 13,974 } 390 , 207 93,851 | 316,645 10,667 ,388 | 68 ,836 | 305 ,023 | 34.31 87,134 
<n ae 24,333 | 44,388 13,883 | 248,720 92,630 206,489 6,268,223 | 44,889 | 193,540 31.24 52,649 
Region VI: 
OS RRS eee eee | 19,710 | 51,991 | 20,105 | 299,615 130,229 244,449 6,648,027 | 53,141 | 222,211 28.36 63, 100 
oie ia cise xeniin } 6,423 26,145 9,010 | 124,258 51,087 102,192 2,618,654 22,216 92,783 26.71 28,049 
Minnesota...........--- | 9,626 7,814 2,984 | 55,069 23,595 46,330 1,078,269 | 10,072 43,763 23.66 12,069 
a. ee | 15,648 | 16,156 | 5,505 | 82,080 32,787 | 64,992 1,954,750 | 14,129 59 ,907 30.57 by fe 
Region VII: | | | | } 
eee | 6,454 | 5,024 1,976 | 28 , 225 13,507 | 23,606 | 554,638 | 5,132 20,414 24.86 6,239 
ee | 9,385 5,666 | 1,554 |} 26,594 8,950 | 25,475 | 651,525 | 5,538 | 22,801 26.26 5,819 
Eee ee 7,922 22,240 10,751 108 ,443 44,267 81,844 1,683 ,659 17,792 73,281 21.65 23,118 
LO” eae | 4,951 1,929 978 12,880 7,351 12,018 300,102 | 2,613 11,389 25.61 2,950 
North Dakota--........-| 2,660 296 113 1,981 976 1,553 34,969 338 1,300 23.56 438 
South Dakota...-.....-- 2,190 443 223 2,217 1,184 1,810 37 ,723 393 1,558 22.03 479 
Region VIII: 
AeONSNs... = 22.25.... 5,983 8,663 2,698 50,511 15,846 32,838 635 ,094 7,139 30,203 19.81 10,975 
SS ae | 9,633 9,458 2,614 | 52,640 15,024 43,162 926 ,932 9,383 38 ,637 22.34 11,775 
Okiahoms.............. 15,024 7,326 2,612 | 45,852 | 18,708 32,576 774,080 | 7,082 29,656 24.58 9,795 
|) eee 47,249 19,217 6,322 | 112,187 | 40,903 99,416 2,226 , 167 | 21,612 94,761 22.81 25,914 
Region IX: 
OS ae 8,457 3,008 | 888 17,265 6,669 14,680 429 ,943 3,061 12,712 31.7 3,458 
ES eae 3,390 2,462 | 434 11,571 3,695 11,658 | 315,424 2,534 11,658 26.85 2,725 
New Mexico..-........-.- 4,049 2,382 | 318 10,187 1,808 9,196 | 226 ,094 | 1,999 8,472 25.27 2,652 
| ESR ae 3,515 2,389 | 630 11,912 5,045 9,730 253 ,653 | 2,115 8,565 27.54 2,499 
a, 1,993 459 | 131 2,887 904 3,055 82,244 664 2,524 27.69 631 
Region X: | 
ER 4,804 4,437 1,173 19,082 5,826 13,872 354,592 3,016 13,000 26.04 4,215 
0 eee 40,758 100,478 29 , 464 428 , 585 185,950 363 ,621 10,119,008 79,048 333 , 463 28.86 94,675 
| aa 1,493 1,365 559 9,141 4,398 7,629 172,616 1,658 5,885 26.12 (®) 
Eee eee 2,538 1,720 325 6,778 1,612 6,670 230,740 1,450 6,288 35.14 1,507 
Region XI: | 
Ee 706 789 166 5,270 1,343 5,022 180,908 | 1,092 4,730 36.37 (8) 
ee 3,983 2,721 1,950 9,246 5,389 5,941 157,775 | 1,292 5,681 27.84 2,107 
See 5,359 13,797 3,802 50,301 18,421 34,854 1,063,785 7,577 32,773 31.06 11,261 
WT EERINEOOR.. 2... nc anencn 9,846 21,681 9,142 69,894 24,120 41,056 | 1,207,312 8,925 38 ,660 30.02 16,406 
| | 
1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, bined-wage plan. 
administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
8 Total excludes transitional claims. 6 Data not available. 


8 Total, part-total, and partial. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- State agencies. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1956-July 1957 } 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 


































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
| | children the ou. la to P tothe | gen. 
| perma- - |depend- perma- ~ 
Yearand | otal: Old-age Aid to nently a. Total | _ 98 ent K.. 4 nently _. 
month ¥ assistance Recipients the blind and igre assist- | chil- and 
| (cases) blind ance 
Famili et) See totally ance dren totally 
nilies dis- (fami- dis- | (cases) 
Total 3 Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1956 - = = 
| RL SE Rage eee 2,519, 469 607,468} 2,221 or 1,691 ,346 105,990 260 ,082 288 ,000}.......- —0.2 —1.0 +0.2 +0.71 —0.7 
ES bende betiacancccennll 2,514,669 606,973) 2,224, 504| 1,692,992 106,449 262,105 . oe —.2 —.1 +.4 +.8 +3.1 
Se ptember-- SE eee ae 2,511,947 606,563} 2,228,005) 1,696,484 106 ,609 263 ,471 281 ,000}......-- —.1 —.1 +.2 +.5 —5.4 
pS 2,512,565 605,925) 2,226, +560| 1,697 ,530 106 ,820 265 , 208 282,000} .......- (4) —.1 +.2 +.7 +.5 
Se ee Se 2,512,459) 608 661} 2,238,994) 1,706,869 107,193 267 ,639 OS F—_ (5) +.5 +.3 +.9 +2.8 
December - - - ie 2,514,468 616,226} 2,270, 657 1,731,751 107 ,483 269,191 305,000}. .....-- 1 +1.2 +.3 +.6 +5.4 
957 | 
195 | | 
January mlcéccanieamaaes 2,512,411) 623,342) 2,298,896) 1,753,536 107,531 271,216)  , ee —.1] +1.2 ) | +.8 +9.4 
i. a ee ee 2,509,493) 629,847} 2,325,867) 1,775,169 107 ,456 273 , 465) eee —.1) +1.0 —.1) +.8 +.9 
March ; kavacie 2,509 ,098} 636,713) 2,351,251) 1,794,489 107 ,639 276, 133} 336,000] ........ (5) +1.1) +.2) +1.0 —.2 
| a ele 2,508, 104! 642,611 2, 376,082; 1,814,287) 107, 74) 279,148 325,000) ..--..-.- (5) +.9) +.3 +1.1 —3.3 
May... 2 2,506,394) 646,224) 2,392,527; 1,826,673 108, 142) 281865 309 ,000)........ —-.1 +.6) +.2 +1.0 —4.9 
——— Ee 2,503 ,823) 647 , 208) 2: 398,693) 1,831,925) 108 , 441) 283 ,901 294,000}........ —.1 +.2 +.3 +.7 —5.0 
July....- ~--|------ ------| 2,500,694) 644,105) 2,391, 310) 1,826, 553} 108, 666) 285,547) 290, 000) Sea } —1) —.5 +.2}  +.6| —1.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1956 ees. ee a ill oe oe ——— 
| } | | | 
ee | $234,750 ,000/$138, 849,155 $54 ,385 ,013 | $6,408,216! $14,656,710) $15,042,000 +0.4) +1.2) —0.7 +0.2) (4) —0.2 
August ---.- 236,826,000} 139,029,605 54,666,759 6,500,720} 14,901,223) 16,035,000) +.9} +.3} +.5 +1.4; +1.7 +6.6 
September... 235 , 582,000 138,796,047) 54,854,426 6,516,200} 14,977 ,834| 14,728 ,000} —.5) —.2) +.3 2 +.5 —8.2 
October___-. —a 243 631,000 144,387,281) 56 ,389 ,879 |} 6,715,577) 15,362, 558} 15,299, 000) +3.4) +4.0) +2.8 +3.1) +2.6 +3.9 
November. 245 ,958 ,000} 145,133,252 56 ,863 , 539 6,752,514) 15,659, 665| 15,805,000}  -+1.0) +.5) +.8 6) +1.9 +3.3 
December - | 249,777,000 145,810, 238) 58 ,571, 167 6,787,693) 15,834, 61) 17,133, 000 +1.6 +.5 +3.0 = +1.1 +8.4 
“ 
1957 | | | | 
January | 251,794,000} 145,158,000} 59,345,712 6,792,570} 15,861,668) 18,985,000 +.8 —.4| +1.3] +.1 +.2) +10.8 
February_.--| 253,508,000} 145,552,635) 60 , 293 ,429 6,799,386} 16,068,612) 18,991,000) +.7 +.3 +1.6 +.1 +1.3 (4) 
March 256,212,000} 146,009,789 61,360,890 6,834,412] 16,231,284) 19,241,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.8 +.5 +1.0 +1.3 
April. -_-. -| 257,077,000) 146,560,554 62,323 ,996 6,854,191] 16,436,709) 18,549,000 +.3 +.4 +1.6 +.3 +1.3 —3.6 
May... .--| 256,616,000] 146,766,526 62,471,755 6,901,479] 16,697,046] 17,306,000 —.2 +.1 +.2 +.7 +1.6 —6.7 
June.........} 255,479,000} 146,870,779 62,467 ,765 6,925,697} 16,778, ,529| 16,140,000 —.4 +.1 (5) +.4 +.5 —6.7 
July......-..}| 255,959,000} 147,559,054 62,369,076 6,989,228] 16,975, a atti, +.2 +.5 - +.9 +1.2 +.4 





























1 For definition of terms see this issue, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data determining the amount of assistance. 
tor such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 



































July 19571 
| | | Aid t 
| ae | Aid to the ee 
State Old-age assistance | Ata —— a Aid to the blind permanently and | Be ves ral 
| = totally disabled | eee ae 
ee a ee ee epi atesmlavebacene’ $12,593 ,125 | $2,700 , 203 $363 ,047 | $2,314,592 | 2 $5,867 ,000 
ace OL PED y Pe a 1,476 | “Yi RTE | 830 | 8 
ES Geter RS) eRe? See ee eee oe SS Se ep ree eas 2) Cee Seer he | eee eens | (3) 419,659 
aS eee RR ieedeenee 42,743 | 10,324 | 1,602 7,660 6,521 
NR 8 ia cao bnwncuins |wanueneddoeeennanee eee eee ee OMe 6 oe cat ocee eee (3) 85,631 
to” ee ae ee incisors more inser a ek ace nae Soy aaceue eee ens BOO Noon ccsonsancausanns (5) 
Connecticut ES eee hin nabet : aa 265 ,523 82,920 5,627 70,848 |- (5) 
SY EIRENE se EES 9,336 | 31,461 644 | 7,356 | (8) 
Illinois.........-...---- it: RNA = SS ae eer: 2,201,662 | 324,556 57,035 | 396,638 | 4 431,731 
EE eee a eee ee eee ee seis 550 , 566 | 99 ,852 21,777 | (3) 4 209 ,338 
NS Ee AES NT ERR! Renee tr: eer i RSs! Pope nee erect eae | (3) 4 224,692 
eS a a Se ee ee a ee Pe 235,201 | 39,777 3,979 | 36,034 | 29,731 
OS Se ee CthitummkcduuBowcn i it 13 5,906 345 | 2,813 | 2,642 
ei ickésndinsmwmnibancentnnnaman pontine 93,632 | 18,512 | 3,409 | 10,570 ‘87,081 
nn. os 8 OS pudanecitncnaawcciene Sain 2,478 ,056 145,118 | 29,225 | 448 ,873 | 131,242 
eh. ee OO ES ee uae tkamauamebeaeee 407 , 436 58 , 407 | 10,578 17,802 | 123,724 
EE ee eee are Ce peeedtekansanaaias 533 ,033 138,813 | 16,843 6,372 | 112,821 
o_o nee wae eee Saree ri cine oa See eke « 2 phon ee 2 al ee ee ee 4 177,484 
NR Rr aaa Gea eae ean nego ee RENE TS: ERE Der ath: Tone ree tee SEDI 4 193/317 
[0 SS ENOTES INTE RE ORE Or Re RAS St ae oe dese : ‘ (3) 71,400 
I so ae ots nnd weneta minnie meas Sa eame 83,590 | 13,148 2,778 | 10,008 | (5) 
| 

New Jersey_...- EO ET EEE PN 211,238 23,808 | 1h 43,348 | 137,232 
a Seer. es ee 7,920 52,910 | 2,101 | 11,209 | 6,188 
i iw -tipipipidibeie 1,928 ,923 713,390 75,565 | 798,813 | (5) 
SE A ee eee nee ae eee 66 ,006 t,t) ey ae | 34,904 4 223 ,279 
ke ee cet hokninwmememame | 88,881 24,511 884 | 16,411 416,222 
Ee oe oe. seb cabbeterinenbabineandaeunss | 553 ,741 10,284 SOONG bs ccs ccciuocceneomect 4 941,745 
5 eS aa aa ee 569,694 207,447 | 11,664 45,660 (5) 
Oregon. ....- A a a ON tad a he aca | ,172 : 2,229 62,714 57,383 
8 OE Ee eee SN Se Ss | 209 ,068 162,724 52,542 | 73,405 72,054 
RE AEE AE RRA TN OR | 66,960 50,391 | 840 | 20;364 434/106 
TES TE EE TE, SE OP ET Ee CR Te eee ee er ee ere ee ae net 418,953 
EE Rea neni See nee aera sete eee ees Le ee cceurciosdepeeeniteds canebeeegesamees } 4 105,328 
SEED NERS a eye eee oe ee eee | 54,168 37,442 1,254 10,832 | 261 
I a | 168 63 | 6 27 | 75 
SEER EES ECE ME Hue Pete eee ein amen sae Ce Pact Fee, | ee eee ene tT Bes cao ack cae cnleaals iat Saad heen 47,635 
ae 835,911 181,058 | 8,760 99,291 | 189,784 
SEER SEE AL Ae ee eR Ee | 115,584 } 82,546 4,058 | 29,619 | 414,445 
eee a Saas 674, 424 | 119,228 | 16,045 | 52,141 | 165,570 
a RE SETS BS ae eS | sc sciece hte dees ae eee re aS Sale crete a ee pet Le Dae ae oer tae 4 45,547 


! For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


ments during the month or did not report such payments. 4 Includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical assistance. 


care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting § Data not available. 


these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
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Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, July 1957 ' 








| 


| 


Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 
children (per family) 





Aid to the permanently 


Aid to the blind and totally disabled 






































| | | 
| Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor 
State | Money | pay- | | Money | _ pay- | | Money pay- | Money | pay- 
All | pay- ments All | pay- ments All pay- ments | All pay- | ments 
assist- ments for assist- | ments for | assist- | ments for | assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ince? | to recip- } med- ance? | to recip- med- | ance? to recip- | med- 
ients? | ical ients? | ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
} care ? | care 2 | care ? care ? 
| } } 
— Se ———s — | —— a ' | 
Total, 53 States ¢_.............- $59.01 | $54.18 | $5.04 | $96.83 | $02.77} $4.19 | $64.32 | $61.08 | $3.34 | $59.45 | $51.68 $8.11 
AMI co cncccctcdencccaccce.-) G2) ea 01} 41.83} 41.80 | i) ee a! Se 35.96 07 
se" gga Mugsiedsuanaeusae 44.01 43.26 | .78 | 57.36 56.12 | 1.34 | 49.64 | 48.86 | :~ 32.96 31.87 | 1.13 
8 a Ea, enn: See! Seem Ske Sree eS ee 69.83 | 69.13 ed eS Cee See eee 
Connecticut... -- 90.65 | 73.65 17.00 | 139.12 124.12 15.00 100.05 | 83.05 | 17.00 118.68 86.68 32.00 
ee sacuaeoae 00. 84 | 44.97 5.87 116.41 104.93 11.48 63.34 56.02 | 7.32 61.80 | 55.97 | 5.83 
PEt a co couudacicn.s cduneiomun 67.40 43.75 25.61 144.55 132.48 12.11 69.16 | 53.58 | 16.68 81.48 | 52.46 | 30.13 
Re ee eee 57.54 | 40.99 16.96 99.92 89.48 10.62 67.35 | 55.33 | 12.01 (5) (5) (®) 
NS es Soc. Caudaen cue 71.47 | 64. 56 7.31 120.13 113.22 | 8.14 78.25 | 72.15 | 6.33 74. 56 | 66.60 8.51 
ee eee ee reo ‘ 63.00 | 63.00 6) 83.97 | 83.70 > @ 74.54 | 74.39 15 50.13 | 49.93 .19 
| ES See eee 57.41 | 49.47 8.00 93.31 | 89.33 4.00 61.80 | 54.80 7.00 | 65.40 | 55.51 | 10.00 
| 
| 
| Ee ee ene nt 86.56 58. 58 28.72 138.69 127.87 11.53 115.34 | 100.88 14.82 108.30 | 65.29 46.68 
MIR 2 os coniadscaasscacouedwes 65.96 60.12 5.98 132.71 129.93 2.7 76. 26 70.36 5.91 | 83.62 | 77.80 | 5.98 
Minnesots TEE IOS 72. 26 61.52 10.74 | 135.27 | 118.81 16.74 | 88.26 7% -70 14.56 | 60.01} 56.50 | 3.85 
Se ae Be mere ee | See nok) ee Ee ee Sees a mee 71.14 68. Sg aa See a eee. 
New Hampenine.. ....... 2.6.6.2... .04 65.12 50.01 15.13 133.15 118.98 | 14.56 70.44 59.57 | 11.11 | 87.27 | 57.39 30.05 
DC ge Sa oniagaaanae 80.14 | 69.25 0.89 139.07 135.83 3.25 76.88 77.04 | -02 91.69 82.57 9.12 
Se eee ae 52.77 | 46.89 5.88 | 96.10 | 88.37 | 7.73 56.20 | 51.00 | 5.20 54.98 49.03 5.95 
0 & oA ne 88.61 70.20 21.16} 143.42) 132.56 } 12.4 96.99 80.90 | 17.82 | 89.87 70.91 | 20.7: 
Co eee 36.02 | 34.74 | 1.28 69.05 | 67.50 | 5 | Sees Pee! ESS. 41.47 39.15 2.32 
RUE EON g cas divcccccnwsswccud 68.84 | 58.11 | 11.42 132.46 | 119.74 14.57 66.63 | 59.59 | 7.56 | 78.18 62.75 | 16.58 
| 
i iitittnscnusccsemedauccsusaacass 64.43 | 58. 56 5.87 | 94.59 | 94.05 | .55 66.16 | 57.79 (i 2 ees Tee ee sds tsa 
SE ei ae Sea ates 72.68 | 66.65 6.03 | 98.64| 85.86 12.79 | 87.44 | 81.43 | 6.00} 80.43 74.42 6.00 
0 a a eee 82.94 | 68. 60 14.34 138.10 128.71 9.39 | 83.86 | 76.78 7.08 | 96.79 79. 23 17.56 
PR ccdcdccenndanbenasds | 50.47 | 46.34 | 4.13 | 115.19 109.91 5.28 | 62. 64 | 59. 66 2.98 | 59. 24 53.77 5.47 
I EN oS iurdkcdeacunandsaceah | 70.40 61.43 9.00 120.11 106.84 | 13.27 | 74.08 | 68.08 | 6.00 80.41 68.41 12.00 
CL Se ee nee 64.08 58.08 | 6.00} 128.40 115.04 | 13.35 | 72.02 66.32 | 5.70 71.09 65.08 6.01 
Virgin Islands_...........-......-.- 18.62 18.39 | -26| 35.76 ‘52 | ‘4| QO | @ 20.06 19.81 .25 
bo eee 90. 29 75.49 14.96 152.08 132.93 19.30 103.03 | 92. 24 | 11.26 106. 67 88.49 18.37 
Li Re Se ee ee 35. 42 | 30. 21 5.20 88.03 | 83.44 4.59 38.12 | 34.56 3.56 37.27 33.68 | 3.59 
WO ico crenata bound eawme | 71.65 | 54.75 17.12 149.07 | 133.7 | 15.45 76.84 61.96 15.06 | 109. 21 68. 26 41.22 
{ | 








‘ Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
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other than for medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 13-16 for average payments for States not making vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Less than 1 cent. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less;than 50 recipients. 








Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1957 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to Percentage change from— 








recipients 
. | | 
. per of | June 1957 July 1956 
State reci in— in— 
ients | Total Aver- Bas 
amount age | 
| Num- Num- | 
| ber Amount| ber | Amount 


| 
| 
| | 
\ 





Total §.... 2,800, 00418167,600,054 $59.01; —0.1 +0.5| ~0.7 +6.3 



































i 105,862} 4,657,309) 43.99] +.3] +.4) +5.2| +41.8 
Alaska... ... 1,556] 399,458} 63.92) —1.4] -1.2| -6.2) +2.8 
<< ae 14,164 785,553) 55.46] +.2 +.1) +.5] (4) 

ey 55,137] 2,426,798} 44.01} +.1) +423.4; —.1] 432.6 
cca 2 263,869} 19,868,559] 75.30) (4) +.6) —.9| +4.1 
Colo. ?.......] 52,399] 4,307,235) 82.20) —.1| —.3} —.5| 10.9 
ee eee | 15,619) 1,415,841) 90.65) —.6 +1.4) —4.3 —3.8 
™ eee | 1,624 80,105) 49.33} —.4| —.4| +3.7|  +13.8 
OO: ae | 3,043 169,892) 55.83} 0 | 1.1) +.8) +81 
“aes | 69,136} 3,535,748} 51.14) +.2 —2.0; +.2| +8.9 
iis Se. | 98,610) 4,230,979) 42.91] +.1 +.3} +.5| +12.4 
Hawaii... _- 1,590} 80,838) 50.84) —.3} +2.6) —3.1) +15.3 
Idaho... __-. 8, 228) 497,075} 60.41; —.2| —.3| —1.3] +7.3 
ere 85,982} 5,794,901] 67.40) —.6 —.5| —4.9] +5.1 
Ee 32,467} 1,868,142) 57.54) —.4 +2.6 —5.0) +5.8 
Se 38,503} 2,584,037) 67.11} — —2.3} —2.4, +7.1 
ans... .,.- 32,159} 2,298,350] 71.47) —.4 —1.0} —3.44 +3.3 
_ St 58 2,263,661] 38,65) +.1 +.1| +4.6] +12.9 
Roa. 2 124,725] 7,858,139) 63.00} +.2 +.2) +2.8) +6.5 
Maine. 11,704 671,942) 57.41) () | = +7.8) —1 . +13.4 

| 
Md 9,842 501,613] 50.97) —.3! —.2} —3.5} +4.9 
Mass........ 86,288] 7,469,259] 86.56) —.3) (5) | +1.01 ° +4.8 
| ae 68,661} 4,529,164) 65.96) —.3) +3.6) —3.1| +7.6 
Minn....__.. 49,633] 3,586,294) 72.26, —.3) —-7.8) —2.1) 1.6 
Miss... .....- 81,391) 2,330,473) 28.63} +.2) +.1) +14.3) 413.5 
~ re 126,400} 6,894,470) 54.54) —.2! —.2} —1.9| +7.3 
Mont........ 8, 512,734) 61.92) —.5| —.4| —3.1] +3.0 
Nebr._.....- 16,989}  ?:903,843) 53.20) —.6 —.5| —2.2} 1.6 
_ 2,516 164,438} 65.36] —1.0) —3.6| —2.6) +3.2 
~ ane 5,523 359,677, 65.12) —.1; —1.3! -6.1; —5.5 
ee tee 19,398] 1,554,484) 80.14) —.3) +.2) —1.21 +65.3 
N. Mex..... 9,846 519,554| 52.77) +2.0) +1.6| +8.4{ +15.4 
0 eae 91,161} 8,077,716) 88.61) —.8| —1.3) —4.7/ 42.5 
* ES | 51,567] 1,857,248! 36.02} —.2! +2.0! —.3]} +9.5 
N. Dak......| 7,781 35,668, 68.84] —2.0} —18.2) —2.3/ —7.4 
Ohio... 5.<.. 94,312] 6,076,907| 64.43} —.2 ~.3) —3.7; —1.6 
“ees | 94, 6,868,507) 72.68) (%) || +8.9) —.4) +12.4 
Oreg......--- | 18,004] 1,493,263) 82.94) —.2) +5.1) —2.0/ +417.4 
ae | 60,591] 2,553,336] 50.47) —.5 —.5| —3.5) +4.8 
4 ween | 43/029 352,587; 8.19] —.3| +2.3) —1.2| 4 
| | 
= Sees 7,440) 523,808} 70.40} —.5 $1.0 —5.4| +2.0 
| one | 36,907) 1,371,623} 37.16] —.2 —.1) —12.5] —.9 
TIO on isin 10,073 487,954) 48.44) (5) +2.3} -1.9) +5.3 
as 57,907} 2,077,682) 35.88] —.2 +.3) —4.7| +.3 
ee | 224,283) 10,095,140) 45.01; —.1) +.1) +.6 +8.4 
Utah. ....... | 9,034 578,882) 64.08} —.6) +2.8) —2.1 +3.5 
RARE | 6,445] 324,974] 50.42) —.4 «4 BG  <6,5 
__ ae 653) 12,160] 18.62} —.9} —.4) —2.4 —2.5 
Sena 16,069| 565,249] 35.18] —.2) 42.5] —2.9] +9.6 
Wash.....__- 55,859] 5,043,436) 90.20] +.5) 3.7) —1.2)  +10.2 
| | 

W. Va...... | 22,2091 786,549] 35.42! -.2) +5.9| -3.5] 413.3 
Wis_........| 39,390; 2,822,250] 71.65) —.5 —.2 —4.6) 9 
Wyo........ | 3,766] 233,550) 62.02 -.21 -2.8) +23 


1 For definition of terms see this issue, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,188 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $361,198 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

* In addition, supplemental payments of $7,849 from general assistance funds 
were made to 4l recipients in Alaskaand $133,335 tosome recipients in Nebraska. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, July 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































payments] 
“a Percentage change from— 
con ul 
ro June 1957 July 1956 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
2 ° 

— Amount — Amount 
Total ? | 108,666 | $6,989,228 |$64.32 | +0.2 +0.9 | +2.5 +9.1 
| ee | 1,683 64,761 | 38.48 | —.2 (3) —1.2 +13.1 

Alaska___._- | 83 5,757 | 69.36 | (4 (4) (4) (‘) 
eae 818 52,836 | 64.59 | +1.0 +1.2 | +3.9 +3.8 
i ee | 2,043 101,424 | 49.64] +.3] +18.9] —.4 +24.8 
i 13,487 | 1,240,708 | 91.99} +.5 +.7 | +2.5 +5.9 
es 320 22,346 | 69.83 | —.6 +1.0 | —2.7 +3.3 
a 331 33,118 |100.05 +.9 —1.4 —.6 +2.1 
Del 241 17,089 | 70.91 | +3.4 +4.4 |+11.1 +23.4 
i 255 16,083 | 63.07} +.8 —1.4 | —2.7 +2.2 
eee 2,532 | 142,527 | 56.29] —.3 +3.9 | —3.4 +10.0 

| | 

Ge. c.gcct 38 169,062 | 48.22 | +.2 +.4 | +1.9 +13.0 

Hawaii-__.._- 88 | 5,574 | 63.34 | (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho. --....} 189 12,556 | 66.43 | +1.6 +.4 | +3.3 +11.6 
. 3,420 236,520 | 69.16 | +.1 —.5 | —1.2 +.6 
ees ie 122,099 | 67.35 | —.4 +1.1] +.8 +8.7 
J eae 1,485 123,636 | 83.26 | —.7 —.8| +.5 +12.1 
Rens....2.2 629 49,220 | 78.25] +.5 —2.4] +.6 +9.4 
_. re | 3,273 130,519 | 39.88 | +.2 +.2 |] +5.2 +13.3 
Be ore ato 2,335 174,051 | 74.54 | +1.3 +1.4 |+14.0 +64.2 
Maine..___- 487 30,095 | 61.80 | —.2 +7.7 | —6.9 +7.1 
__ ae 477 27,268 | 57.17 | +.6 +1.6 | +1.1 +8.3 
Bass. ......- | 1,972 227,460 {115.34 | +.5] +10.8 | +4.8 +16.8 
Mich........; 1,791 136,588 | 76.26 | —.7 +5.5 | +1.8 +16.5 
aitan.......< 1,157 102,119 | 88.26 —.9 —8.4 | —2.5 —-.9 
= 4,921 191,772 | 38.97 | +2.4 +2.4 |+27.2 +27.6 
Mo. ? 5,115 306,900 | 60.00 | (5) (5) +6.0 +6.0 
ae 409 29,095 | 71.14 | —1.9 +1.8 | —3.5 +4.0 
Nebr 949 6 62,238 | 65.58 | +3.0 +2.4 |+14.2 +14.8 
5 ee 123 11,505 | 93.54 | +2.5 | +16.8 | +6.0 +31.6 
| ee ees a 250 | 17,610 | 70.44 | —1.2 —.3 | —4.2 —2.1 
iS 920 70,734 | 76.88 —.3 —1.2 +.9 +10.8 
N. Mex. ___.| 404 22,703 | 56.20] +.7 +.6 | +4.1 +20.8 
yy es ee 411,219 | 96.99 | —1.0 +.8 | —3.0 +5.0 
i ae | 4,988 | 224,019 | 44.91] +.6 +.7} +.5 +9.2 
N. Dak...... 117 | 7,796 | 66.63 | —1.7 +2.6 | —1.7 2.5 
Ohio........| 3,823 | 252,946 | 66.16 | —.4 —1.9 | +1.5 +14.1 
Okla........| 1,943 | 169,891 | 87.44] +.1 7.6 | —1.2 +10.3 
(,. 315 | 26,415 | 83.86 | —.9 (5) —4.5 +3.6 
i ae | 17,611 | 1,103,184 | 62.64} +.1 +.1 | +4.3 +6.3 
i ee 1,784 | 14,622 | 8.20 0 +3.6 | +5.0 +2.4 
| oe oo 10,371 | 74.08 | +.7] +1.5]-13.0] 10.1 
i es | 1,777 | 74,310 | 41.82 | +.6 | +.5| —.7 +9.4 
S. Dak -| 189 9,262 | 49.01] —.5} +1.9| —5.0 +3.0 
Tenn | 2,997 123,278 | 41.13] —.3] (5) —3.9 —1.3 
Tex_- | 6,526 319,912 | 49.02] (5) | (3) —.6 +6.8 
Utah | 220 15,845 | 72.02 | —.5| +1.9| —5.6 +2.5 
a 138 br 38 53.36 | +1.5} +1.3 | +1.5 +10.5 

i Sa 24 | 490} () | (4) (*) (*) 
Va.......--.| 1,280] [52,645 | 41.13] +.1] +.9] —1.5 +6.7 
Wash. 2. | 778 | 80,155 |103.03 | —.3} —12.0} —.9 +8.7 
W. Va... | 1,140 43,461 | 38.12} —.3 | +.7]| —3.6 +7.6 
4 ae ' 1,066 | 81,909 | 76.84 | +.2] —4.3 | —3.7 +4.5 

Wyo 64 | 4,162 | 65.03 | (4) | (4) (4) (4) 











' For definition of terms see this issue, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $31,252 to 333 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $36,764 to 605 recipients; Pennsylvania, $632,483 to 10,179 recip- 
ients; and Washington, $54 to 1 recipient. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition, supplemental payments of $8,054 were made to some recipients 
from general assistance funds. 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1957} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number | Average per— June 1957 in— July 1956 in— 
State of 
families Total? | Children Total 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
} families families 
ee, o— i Se ne = =: oa 
| 
NWN GUs Hienssasaeekhotlin bamieanbate | 644,105 2,391,310 | 1,826,553 | $62,369,076 | $96.83 | $26.08 —0.5 —0.2 +6.0 +14.7 
PR ne ae i | 2 ee 21,043 | 82,451 | 63,722 | 880,206 | 41.83 | 10.68 | +.3 | +.6 +7.1 +8.7 
pO RSL Ee Sr AS | 1,296 | 4,416 | 3,251 109 , 229 | 84.28 | 24.73| -3.9| 18.5 —4.8 —6.9 
Bn Re ee RES nr Ree | 5,355 20,847 | 15,835 | 561,265 104.81 | 26.92 | +.9 | +1.0 +11.6 +14.6 
BE ihadcakacddanndecduadeanahnmosauba | 7,681 | 29,091 | 22,693 | 440,616 | 57.36 | 15.15 —9.4 | —8.0 +5.4 +8.0 
Ee eee ee eee 52,676 | 186 ,836 144,738 | 7,231,881 137.29 | 38.71 me —.9 +2.7 +12.7 
CIE Siete iececcctenditaandeodseacie } 6,012 | 23,182 17 ,967 | 687 ,737 | 114.39 | 29.67 —1.0 —1i.4 +4.8 | +9.5 
Connecticut....-.---.-------.-. séhicdedall 5,528 | 17,771) 13,245 | 769,063 139.12 | 43.28 +.3 +.1 +3.6 +2.8 
SRD hcenntdd Ascantcmewsecakenien onlin | 1,376 5,207 3,986 117,917 | 85.70 22.65 +4.7 | +.5 +18.9 | +20.8 
District of Columbia... .................... } 2,492 | 10,745 8,391 302,868 | 121.54 | 28.19 2.3 | +9.0 +17.9 +35.9 
Se eee ny a 22,537 80,975 62,225 1,324,417 | 58.77 | 16.36 -2 —.8 +5.0 | +11.8 
} } | | | 
OR Si ia dachcetensnncadkssscsiesa =" 14,544 | 53,434 | 40,885 | 1,195,560 | 82.20 | 22.37 —1.1 —1.2 42.8) +12.5 
Pin dddnncdtcwucchamnernoieensnene | 2,740 | 10,628 8,537 | 318,960 116.41 | 30.01 —3.0 +.3 —6.8 | +15.4 
LS eee es Pee at 1,784 | 6,567 4350 | 246,353 | 138.09 | 37.51 | —.1 | +.2 +3.4|{ +11.5 
DD driisache ona die machebeaas aekatiesion wipecere 26,801 | 107 ,453 82,062 | 3,873,955 | 144.55 | 36.05 | (3) +.2 | +7.2 | +12.8 
PE ccteadnvndanndhusdaaninadiin dee 9,398 33,763 25,198 939 ,079 99.92 27.81 +.6 +1.0 +7.9 | +17.0 
OO, EE EE 7,360 26,581 19,791 | 842,376 | 114.45 | 31.69 —2.5} —13.1 +8.3} +10.5 
icine ahcilivtiriee icine. osc eie comet An | 4,885 17,921 13,879 | 586,851 | 120.13 | 32.75 | —1.5 | —2.1 +7.5 +15.8 
eee ee ee ae vere & 19,411 70 ,854 53,416 | 1,396,084 | 71.92 19.70 | +.3 | +.3 +3.8 +-16.8 
DA 2 ncadotidedncckacds kaunduasandcae } 21,797 86,876 66,754 | 1,830,397 | 83.97 21.07 +.3 |° +.1 +12.2 | +28.7 
ida tndincenenacttancdseankmuceamial 4,628 | 16,051 | 11,773 | 431,824 | 93.31 26.90 —.1 +1.2 +5.7 | +17.3 
ol ge OE Ee 6,632 | 27,239 | 21,214 | 669,014 | 100.88 | 24.56 —.5 | —.3 +6.5 +11.2 
PI ncddedennscdacedunsduuctnagwan 12,588 | 42,186 31,588 | 1,745,776 | 138.69 41.38 —1.1 | —.§8 +.4 +3.6 
pS BES janGed a 20,966 | 74,420 54,731 | 2,782,479 | 132.71 | 37.39 +.6 | +2.9 +10.4 +25.8 
Co SS ee ae ee 8,294 | 28,137 | 21,672 | 1,121,888 | 135. 27 39.87 | —.5 | —.1 +3.9 +10.3 
(0 A a ey ee 14,010 | 52,498 | 41,134 | 395 , 228 28. 21 7.53 | +.8 | +.9 +20.2 +22.2 
PES Shit dnctendcnccndinkSidabemedeamd 21,399 78,197 | 58 ,617 1,833,786 | 85.69 23.45 | +.3 | +.9 +5.9 +28.2 
CR ere See eee 2,228 8,190 6,247 264,698 | 118.81 | 32.32 —2.2 | —1.5 +13.4 +24.6 
DE ikncnccbtbunascbabaddadadgdeddadse 2,773 10 , 265 7,743 274,852 99.12 | 26.78 —1.2 | —1.3 +1.8 +2.5 
EE Se eee nee ee ee 650 | 2,141 1,636 58 ,098 | 89.38 27.14 —.8 | —2.7 +34.0 +34.4 
po gg eee 903 | 3,326 | 2,485 120, 232 | 133.15 | 36.15 —3.5 | —7.3 —3.5 —2.7 
| | 
BE LES: oases aigaidinsonibedaenaciondeaens 7,330 | 24,370 | 18,411 1,019,403 | 139.07 41.83 | —1.1 | —1.5 +13.5 +30.4 
PE BE eacchuGacnunadoskesababuasiaaee 6,841 | 25,611 | 19,541 657 ,442 | 96.10 | 25.67 | +.4 | +.5 +12.4 +26.8 
0 2 eee eee ee 57,483 | 217 ,844 162,568 8,244,094 | 143.42 | 37.84 —.1} —1.5 +6.7 +10.1 
PE CI cinccccnueuseheuwnbteddaoase } 20,491 | 79,277 | 60 ,828 1,414,894 | 69.05 | 17.85 —4.5 —3.3 +9.2 | +20.1 
ees Se ee eee | 1,682 6,188 4,771 222,794 | 132. 46 36.00 | —1.6 +.3 +4.5 | +13.9 
Es Sins dk cechiddinh ck aninpaceiien Dawsemipialamaelee 18 ,669 | 71,575 54,519 41,766,141 94.59 | 24.67 | +.1 | +.3 +8.7 +14.7 
ER ee ne ae er ee 16,224 55,221 | 42,137 1,600 ,402 98.64 | 28.98 +.7 +16.1 +3.9 +24.2 
ee ae eee A | 3,543 12,392 9,143 | 489 , 289 138. 10 39.48 | —11.9 | -13.2 +18.3 +31.9 
ee dedi cc cnt | 30,810 120,251 91,588 3,549,117 | 115.19 29.51 +.4 | +.5 7.0 +15.3 
4 ene a 45 ,000 158,675 | 127 , 249 634,741 | 14.11 4.00 | +1.2 | +12.2 +5.7 +30.2 
po See ere ee 3,798 | 13,362 | 9,927 456,163 | 120.11 | 34.14 | +2.0 | +2.6 +10.2 +15.7 
i eee eee 8,503 | 33 , 107 25 ,852 467 ,795 55.02 | 14.13 | (3) | +.2 +6.3 +23.2 
of Eee ea a es | 2,860 | 9,783 | 7,418 257 ,660 90.09 | 26.34 | —.2 | +2.5 +4.0 +11.2 
itis dssintaciduhkesacmtrebiie dhateemmebickcae 18,966 | 68,821 | 51,611 1,227 ,732 | 64.73 | 17.84 | —.6 —.3 —2.6 +1.0 
,. | aes Cee Se | 23 ,530 96 ,525 73,270 1,672,389 | 71.07 | 17.33 | —.7 —.8 +9.9 +20.4 
ae ee ee een cbimibhesa 2,804 | 9,894 7,365 360 ,023 | 128.40 36.39 } —.9 | +10.1 —1.0 +14.1 
CRESS Se aeons te mee | 1,066 | 3,733 | 2,815 96 ,373 90.41 25.82 | —1.9 | —2.1 —1.1 +12.8 
.. OU ee eee | 262 | 1,092 | 917 9,369 35.76 | 8.58 | —.4 —1.6 +13.9 +16.8 
| CEES GE IEE. 8,749 | 34,757 | 27,108 636,102 72.71 | 18.30 | —1.2 } —.9 —1.3 | +5.7 
iis kiacchctnctiniuntha accede 9,380 | 32,618 | 24, 227 1,426,494 152.08 | 43.73 | —2.0 | +1.0 +5.6 +30.1 
Wee Verh ccs. ec cecee ssighandehiaithieaiesial 17,979 | 68 , 206 52,885 1,582,632 88.03 | 23.20 | —.§8 +.6 +1.1 | +10.8 
WN i6 7 nino vacndcdencinedtnaann tee’ | 7:718 | 27,518 20/440 1,150,515 | 149.07 | 41.81 | 1.9 ~2.6 —2.5 | a 
We nie Scndudcdsccsibecedicatesaucunt 630 | 2,242 1,698 74,823 118.77 | 33.37 | +.2 —.6 +11.1 +18.3 
| | | | | { 


! For definition of terms see this issue, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in ‘In addition, supplemental payments of $162,415 were made from general 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in assistance funds to 4,340 families. 
determining the amount of assistance. 
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lable 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, July 1957 } 
July 1957 | 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] ——— , ——— : cata 
| heeesiate to | i . : oo to Percentage change from— 
recipients | Percentage change from— 3 ci a eek sae Ie emer sed 
, ! 
Num- eee) rk er State wey | June 1957 | July 1956 
State ber of | June 1957 | = July 1956 eases |; in in 
TT recip- | in- in— . ne RR Ekg eS a | 
fents | Total | Aver-j|o —— amount | age | | . 
amount | age | N ln " nang Amount] N@-| 4 mount 
; ai | Amount} * yg Amount aed ae hae 
| | | ao 
. a eT ae Pe) Se es RE, OR Total *_...| 290,000 |$16,199,000 |$55.78 | 1.2 | +0.4 | +0.9 | +7.7 
Total --| 285,547 |$16,975,308 ($59.45 +0.6 +1.2 | +9.8 +15.8 a oe ET eras GEESE! Games cose 
-——_|—___+- Kecmocall IR lorcet tcdea Ala... 110 | 1,372 | 12.47 | +2.8] +4.4]-40.9] 68.4 
Ala.. --| 12,942 | 466,284 | 36.03 | +.2 +.5|+9.2] 413.9 Alaska -- - - 117 | 7,593 | 64.90 |—25.9 | —13.4 |—18.7 | 12.5 
ee ae 6,802 224'220 | 32.96 | +1:8 +5.4 |+17.9 +22.4 Ariz____- 2,178 | 96,089 | 44.12 | —6.4 | —3.5 |+17.8 +16.8 
Colo....-....| 5,292 | 316,586 | 59.82 | —.7 me 1 40 +7.6 Ark, $2.<2:. 310 | 4,139 | 13.35 |+20.2 } +23.4 |—14.8 | —18.1 
Conn........| 2,214 | 262,762 |118.68 | +-5| +200 | +3.0 +22 Calif.......-| 29,416 | 1,565,455 | 53.22] 41.4] 41.7] +4.1 +7.9 
| ia eee 351 | 21,719 | 61.88 | —3.3 | mG i 7: O0 41.7 Colo-- sly 1,287 | 50,720 | 39.41 | —1.8 | +4.4 | —7.0 | —5.7 
D.C = 2,459 | 163,508 | 66.49 —.7 —2.2}+5.4] ++14.2 Conn_. 43,083 | 4182,746 | 59.28 | —.3 —2.2 |+16.8 29.0 
: | ee 316,340 | 55.72} +2.0] +6.4 |+70.7 +98.7 Del_-.. 1,254 | 75,481 | 60.19 | +2.5 -.3 |+35.1 F43.5 
ees 13,730 645,932 | 47.05 | +1.3 +1.4 /+11.8] +24.3 D. ( _ 705 | 47,360 | 67.18 | +4.0 +5.4 |+17.9 | +29.0 
Hawaii____. 1,261 | 77,031 | 61.80 | +.1]| +3.1] —-3.61/ +11.9 Rate *o oo »200 aid) Cee Oe eens sae Enea ee ee si 
a 942 | 61,767 | 65.57 | +1.5 | £1.8 | +4.2] +10.2 , | | 
| Ga + 23,9004 51,235 | 22.57 | +2.3 +1.2 | +3.5 +8.4 
Ill. — 13,163 | 1,072,577 | 81.48 | +2.0 | +2.4 |+38.3 | +44.1 Hawaii . 1,413 87,385 | 61.84 | —3.6 3.7 |-15.4 —1.7 
Kans..._-...| 4,234] 315,671 | 74.56 | +.3 | 8/+9.3] +14.4 Idaho ® 15 | 2,600 | (”) (7) (’) (7) 
ae 4,421 | 168,014 | 38.00 |+11.1 | +11.5 |.-._.-- ik Gees teks. 27,700 | 1,982,657 | 71.58 | -1.9] —1.1 |) 41.2 +9.0 
“eas 14,697 736,707 | 50.13 | +.6 | +.4]) +5.5 +15.6 Ind. § | 12,945 | 415,750 | $2.12 | —.5 1.0 | +9.0 +2.7 
Maine......- 1,057 | 69,133 | 65.40 | +4.5 | +11.1 |+56.8 +76.2 lowa 3,442 | 2.7) +3.5 |) —4.9 +.8 
Md... --| 4,965 | | 200,575 | 58.52) +.5 +.6| —2.6| +2.3 Kans. -| 1,770 | 2) ©8) —.6 +6.4 
Mass........| 9,616 | 1,041,452 108.30; —.1} +.3/-11.9| —7.9 Ky-- 2,616 9] +7.0] +5.6 | +19.5 
Mich.......- | 2,976 | 248,865 | 83.62/+2.0| +2.3 |+16.1 +21.7 L@......-- 9,320 5 —.7 |+13.5 | 422.5 
oo 2 1,656 99,379 | 60.01 | +1.5 | +5.7 |+25.9 +32.2 Maine.__. 2,132 8i] +24 (9) (9) 
Miss. - 4,895 | 120,300 | 24 6.2) +6. 29. 9.5 
i “it os ia Md... 2,201 + —7.4 |+17.0 | +24.2 
_) eee | 14,462 822,262 | 56.86 +.4 +.4 | +7.7 +17.4 Mass. ....-- 8,505 .4 +9.7 |-17.4| 9.6 
Mont......-- | 1,482 102,040 | 68.85 | —1.1] -—1.8 | +2.2 +7.7 Mich........| 20,428] 1 8} +6.8 | +9.3 +24.3 
Meir... | 1,381 | 278,331 | 56.72} 41.0] +.9 |+36.1 +38.3 Minn. --| 5,531 6] +2.7 | +1.6 +8.0 
S| === 333 | 29,062 | 87.27 | +1.8 +.3 |+16.8 +17.4 Miss Ad 909 | 8]| —46/-82] —12.6 
“2 aa 4,754 | 435,907 | 91.69] +.4 +1.0 |+17.5 +24.5 Mo... 7,126 3] 42.1 /4+12.0] +15.1 
N. Mex..-.-| 1,885 | 103,634 | 54.98 | +1.7] +41.6 1412.0] +33.1 Mont... 506 -6 | +10.5 |—30.3 | —26.7 
a 38,525 | 3,462,410 | 89.87 | —.7 —1.3 | —3.8 +1.7 Nebr 1,021 .9| —12.6 |—-15.3 -19.5 
MoO.... -| 15,045 623,985 | 41.47] +.3 +4.1 |+14.0 +22.6 Nev. '0 330 TO Oe lasac ean istoalan Liwidageaal a Saeetenaeaaees 
N. Dak.....- 990 77,402 | 78.18 | —3.1 | —16.7/+5.0] +3.5 N.H 835 40,624 | 48.65) +3.5] +43) -.9] +7.6 
Ohio | 9,271 | 26501, 05 3 $1.5 /+11.5 | +19 
1,110 | 54.05) +.2] +1.5 | W.5 | +19.5 N.J.3 7.039 593,250 | 84.28 | +.8 | 1+7.4) +19.5 
Okla --| 7,604} 611,552 | 80.43 | +1.2} +9.0 |+14.8 457.5 N. Mex 129 15,550 | 36.25 | +2.4 | +32.4 +83. 5 
eae | 38,571 345,649 | 96.79 | —.6 +4.0 | +9.0 +26.0 N.¥ 25,879 | 2,022,328 | 78.15 | —2.1 | +5.4] +9.6 
Pa...........| 13,422] 795,142 | 50.24 3) (8) 45.21 +18.1 N.C. 2,366 55,247 | 23.35 | +6.7 | —4.3 | +2.1 
P.R-......-| 21,214 191,699 | 9.04) +.1 4+4:3 | +3.8 (4) N. Dak 293 12,430 | 42.42 | —7.3 | —8.2 —6.6 
_< RERS | 1,697 | 136,454 | 80.41 | +1.6 +3.8 | +8.3 +12.9 Ohio ® 5,918 | 1,461,323 | 54.29 | —1.6 —3.7 +6.4 
TS : ae 7,927 | 275,632 | 34.77 2 — 9 1 +-1.7 +11.2 Okla ,923 101,927 | 14.72 — —15.5 | —21.3 
J ae | 931 | 46,212 | 49.64 | +.4] +3.6 |+16.8 +24.3 Oreg-- 3,400 WOLLGNT bescocentenews sof eer | +15.8 
Penn......... | 4,285] 171,033 | 39.91] +2.2] +2.5 |+76.1 +80.3 Pa..... 705 | 1,395,586 | 64.30 | —1.3 | —7.2| —7.6 
Utah..._---- | 1,801] 128,034 | 71-09] +.8) +66] +.7| +88 P.R.8 838 3.061 | 7.23) —.9 -7.6| -9.6 
__, - papetaiaie’s 608 | 30,507 | 50.18 | +. +1. .2 wf | 
. A bee i eoaed ae 08 7.62 | +1.3} +1.5 | +3.1 +4.3 
i are | 108 | 2,167 | 20.06} +2.9| +42] +6.9 4+11.4 ae 308 3.42] +.3 | —1.0 |-14.7 | —10.5 
| eee | 5,471 | 230,648 | 42.16) —.3} —.1]/ 49.1] +16.6 8; Dak. 2c: 18 2.73 |—16.4 | —22.9 |—14.7 —11.4 
Wash........ | 5,404] 576,445 1106.67] +.4] +1.9] +.9] +11.6 Tenn........| 2,294 31 [+14.4 | = +6.0 |+16.4 | +16.9 
W.4s...:..- | 8,249 307,478 | 37.27| —-1.0| —.4| —2.6 +9.1 Bens Besos 9,600 | 231,000 |......- eee Papen Boe me 
Wis SA LE 1,265 | 138,154 [109.21] —.2) 41.2) 44.4] 417.1 ge wo------ se 5,471 | 62.56 | —5.2) 2.2) +14] +2.2 
Doi deat 512 32,637 | 63.74] —2.1/ —2.2] +6. ” Sante ae } 1,08 (O.., ee e ee eee eee 
? | | . | ~ | stat eid ves Lo a 126 395 9.01 | —3.1 —3.3 | +3.3 | +1.8 
| aS ee 1,670 -16 |-10.8 -5.2 | —6.1 | (18) 
1 For definition of terms see this issue, p. 18. All data subject to revision. Mg Tet hind a op ~ bi ig | = | ie 
?In addition, supplemental payments of $12,365 from general assistance Slap pane 6857 517108 | 75.411 -1.6| 4241 4.5) 48.2 
= made to some recipients in Nebraska and $48,676 to 1,925 recipients W902: 272 | 12’ 558 | 48.17 |—12.8 ~17.4 |+36.0 495.1 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. Silica a ica i sn ata cll 
« Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. P ; 
! For definition of terms see this issue, p. 18. All data subject to revision. 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
¢ About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 
. 5 Partly estimated. 
6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
or a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 
8 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospiteliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
* Not computed; data not comparable. 
0 Estimated. 
1 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 
22 Includes 6,721 cases and payments of $221,510 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 
8 Includes cases and payments under the general assistance and emergency 
assistance programs; some cases received assistance under both programs. 
14 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
% Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Ee ee 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 
monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data repre- 
sent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly num- 
ber of recipients under all State programs; annual data, average 
monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries for the month under all State laws; annual 
data, average weekly number for the year. 

' Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower's, 
or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 


proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care. 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

*Beginning January 1957, includes some persons receiving 
“childhood disability” benefits 

4 Program initiated October 1950. 

5 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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